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I, 
FACE AND FORTUNE. 


“ My love is fair ; but not so fair as fickle!” 
—Shakespeare. 


“«Sleep, little pigeon, with folded wings, 

Little blue pigeon, with velvet eyes, 
Sleep to the singing of mother-bird swinging, 
Swinging the nest where her little one lies !’” 


HIS is what John 
Brently heard as 

he paused in the 

doorway of the old 

morning-room at 

Brentwood ,unper- 

ceived by the sin- 
er. 

The words were 
new, but the tune was an 
old crooning lullaby, that 
had the sleeping, drowsy 
comfort of childhood and 
infancy in its tone. It 
was sung in a sweet voice, 
by a young girl, sitting 
with her head bent over 
her work ‘The sunshine 
lay across her hair, that 
shone like spun gold, the 
wavy masses upon her 
head ending in two long 

braids upon her shoulders. At her feet sat 
asmall King Charles spaniel, and as John 
Brently was about to make his presence 
Inown, the little animal sprang toward 
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the gi:l’s lap scattering a box of seed 
pearls, and causing the song to break off 
abruptly. 

*¢Oh, oh, Gem, you bad, dad puppy ! 
what have you done? ’’cried the girl, who 
went down on her knees to recover the 
pearls, and playfully shake the dog and 
then laugh merrily at his expression. 

‘‘Isthat yourideaof discipline, Rena?” 

On hearing John Brently’s voice, the girl 
started guiltily to her feet. 

*¢ Oh! Jack, is it only you?” 

‘* How complimentary! ”’ 

‘¢Oh no; I am really pleased that it is 
so, for I thought I had locked the door, 
and I wondered how it cou/d be Miss Lan- 
dor. Well, do you see the wreck Gem has 
made?’’ Once more kneeling to gather 
the pearls. 

‘¢What on earth are you doing with 
those ?”’ 

‘*I am making a pearl trimming for 
Miss Hinsdale. She is going to wear it 
at the Assembly next week. See! it is 
nearly done. Isn’t it lovely?” 

Holding up the satin bodice, which 
looked the embodiment of skill to femi- 
nine eyes, but alas for masculine obtuse- 
ness. 

‘¢ What do you call it?’’ 

‘« Asatin waist, of course. It is lovely.” 

‘¢ And did you make all that silk stuff ?’’ 
asked John, sinking comfortably intoa 
chair and smiling at the girl’s earnest face. 

‘¢ Stuff! wicked! satin and pearls so 
designated, forsooth! No, I only am 
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putting onthe pearls. But honestly, Jack, I 
wish you would go away. I must get this 
finished to-day, and my head aches, and 
I am so cross.”’ 

‘¢ What a catalogue of woes. Why must 
it be done to-day? Who set you a task 
like this? ’’ 

‘¢ Now, Jack, you mus? go. 
want to be interrupted.” 

‘¢ We will guard against that,’’ he re- 
turned coolly, rising and locking the door. 

‘sNow, young woman give an ac- 
count of yourself. Why have you been 
avoiding me for the past ten days, and 
careering over the country with the Mar- 
chant children and Kitty Myddleton? 
And why are you bentdouble over em- 
broidery for Lottie, and in mortal fear of 
Miss Landor ?”’ 

‘Jack! please unlock the door. Per- 
haps I will tell you then—but I cannot 
until you do.” 

‘¢ You just wanted the door locked.” 

‘¢ That was before you came in,’”’ point- 
edly. 

“TI do not see why that should make 
interruption more desirable.” 

‘¢ Do you think Miss Landor would be 
kind to me if she knew we were locked in 
this room /é/e a-téte ?”’ 

*¢ You do not mind it?” 

She looked at him a moment, then her 
color rose. 

‘¢ Please unlock the door, Jack?”’ 

‘* Well, there!’’ rising to unlock the 
door, and speaking in a vexed tone; 
‘¢ they are trying to put all sorts of prud- 
ish nonsense into your head. I thought 
you too sensible, too—”’ 

‘¢ John—’’ laying down her work to 
look at him with honest eyes that shamed 
him—‘‘it is not what / think at all. It is 
what Miss Landor or Aunt Lydia may say 
to me. I am only tolerated here until I 
am a little older. Your mother dislikes 
me, but—I—I—cannot help it. I have 
tried to have Miss Hinsdale like me. So 
I—promised to do this—’’ she checked 
herself, her voice failing a litt'e. 

‘¢ Rena, how old are you?”’ 

‘¢Seventeen. I'll be eighteen in No- 
vember.”’ 

‘Then I presume you will choose be- 
tween your two guardians. I am very 
sorry, Rena, that you will carry away no 
pleasant impressions of Brentwood.’’ 


I do not 


‘Oh, but I will, John. You have 
always been so kind, and Stuart—lI love 
Stuart dearly. Then Mr. Leonard is al- 
ways so considerate.” 

‘*I do not think mother means to be 
unkind. She does not understand girls,” 

“I know. I canfiot say she has been 
unkind, but she does not lixe me. As for 
Brentwood, when you marry Miss Hins- 
dale, Jack, may I not come back to the 
dear old place sometimes?”’ She spoke 
easily, but John looked surprised, and 
colored a little. 

‘**T wonder if I sha// every marry Lot- 
tie,’’ he said. 

‘‘What a question! Of course you 
will. She wears your ring on her finger 
and—”’ 

‘*Who told you so much?” he asked, 
with impatience. ; 

‘‘ Stuart said it was settled, and Kitty 
Myddleton—”’ 

‘* Little chattering magpie,” interrupt- 
ed John, savagely. 

‘* Kitty said she had seen her wearing 
a lovely, new diamond ring, so I judge 
you are very happy.” 

‘* Well! I am not.’ 

“©On! John.” 

‘‘ Now see here, Rena. When a man 
has had a thing before him for two-thirds 
of his life, been coaxed and coached into 
his part, he feels at such a time a good 
deal as if a noose were being prepared for 
him. Besides, now it’s so satisfactorily 
settled to please mother, I am after all 
only on probation, for Charlotte is so 
jealous of me that it culminates every 
three weeks, and ye gods! the storm I 
catch then.” 

‘*John, you should not tell me such 
thirgs-’’ ‘ 

‘*Are you going to give me over, 
also,” leaning back in his chair suddenly 
to look at her. He had been bending 
forward, playing with a part of her work, 
now she caught his expression, and she 
dropped her work, as she gazed at him. 

‘* You are in trouble again. Oh! John, 
I am so sorry.” 

‘*What makes you think that?” he 
asked, curiously. 

‘*I know by your expression. What 
have you done now #” 

‘« Well, | own I am in something of a 
scrape, if that satisfies you.” 
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*« Satisfies me! oh, Jack! and I can- 
not help you this time, for I have nota 
cent of my allowance saved. I—I— 
loaned it all this month.” 

‘¢ Loaned it all, and to whom?” he 
asked, watching her with mingled curi- 
osity and amusement. 

‘¢T would rather not-tell you.” 

‘¢But I want to know, Come, out 
with it! Who borrows money of you in 
my house? Not Stuart?’ 

‘¢Oh, no.’”’ She feels he must not sus- 
pect his step brother. 

‘¢‘T am sure it must be Stuart; you 
and he are such chums of late. Own up, 
Rena, Stuart borrowed to buy a new 
microscope, or some scientific gimcrack, 
that will blow upand kill you both. Itis 
a comfortable sum, that allowance, as I 
know to my extreme joy. I had the deuce 
of a time getting you paid back, when I 
borrowed it. No, Rena, I don’t want 
any of your money. It is not exactly a 
financial hole this time, although I will 
not say that a snug fortune will not help 
me out. What would you say to a man 
who was engaged to one girl, and in love 
with another ?”’ 

‘¢ John, you do not mean that—”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps I exaggerate the wickedness, 
but I certainly am not much in love with 
my fiancée, if I am not over head and heels 
in love with somebody else. I would like 
your opinion, however. What is the ver- 
dict ? ”’ 

‘¢ You are trying to tease me, John.”’ 

‘¢T will promise to be very honest with 
you, if you will tell me to whom you 
loaned your allowance.”’ 

He leaned across the little table be- 
tween them, bringing his handsome 
debonnaire face nearer hers. He had a 
careless, pleasant manner and expression 
that bespoke him a youth who had looked 
upon life in many phases. Certain lines 
about the handsome, well-formed mouth 
and chin, would deepen into selfish hard- 
ness, if he continued in the course he was 
pursuing. But the charms lay in his ex- 
pression, and the tone of his voice, some- 
thing indescribably attractive and delight- 
ful, holding the listener fascinated. What- 
ever John Brently said, seemed worth 
fepeating, until you tried to repeat it; 
whatever he did, seemed graced ia the 
doing, until some one, looking on with 
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impartial judgment, suggested that others 
had done as well. It was his mis‘ortune 
to always bask in the smiles of his com- 
panions. They only frowned behind his 
back. 

Now, as he leans toward kena, she tries 
not to look at him, otherwise she knows 
she will yield. 

‘¢I do not want to know more than you 
have told me,’’ she said, in a low tone. 

‘‘ But I want to know more than you 
have told me,”’ he says, gently. 

‘¢ Well,”’ in a vexed tone. ‘‘We have 
both made so much of it I might as well 
tell you. Iloaned your mother my al- 
lowance for two months,’’ she draws her 
thread and breaks it sharply, as he leans 
back in sudden surprise. 

‘¢ Mother borrowed it?” with a puzzled 
expression. 

‘¢ Yes, she—she—is always short of 
funds, you know, and—and—lI didn’t 
need it.”’ 

‘« But what in the world—why, mother 
has an immense allowance from my step- 
father—and for her to borrow from you.” 

‘¢It is easy to ask favors of one who is 
disliked,’’ said Rena, her color rising. 

John watched her idly a moment. AI- 
ready his surprise at his mother’s conduct 
had lost itself in his pleasure in Rena’s 
company. No one who knew his mother 
as Lydia Brently or Lydia Leonard re- 
mained long astonished at any course she 
might pursue. Moreover, he knew his 
mother’s extravagant tastes and his step- 
father’s closeness. 

‘*Rena,”’ he said, presently, ‘‘ have 
you the slightest idea how much money 
you will be worth when you reach your 
eighteenth birthday ?” 

‘*Not much. It will be enough to 
make me independent.” 

‘‘And you are delighted to go to live 
with your other guardian until you are 
twenty-one ?”’ 

‘¢Yes; I like Mr. Marchant so much.” 

‘And his wife ?’’ asked John, dropping 
his glance and speaking with assumed in- 
difference, that does not conceal a little 
anxiety. 

‘* Sheis charming,” said Rena, heartily. 

‘¢ That sounds sincere. As a rule wo- 
men do not like her. The last time I 
heard her discussed she had .not a merit 
in the eyes of womankind.”’ 
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‘*That was because you were neglect- 
ful of every one else, John, and devoted 
yourself to Mrs. Marchant.’’ 

‘Oh! I thought you would hear of it ; 
and what did you think of it all, Rena?’’ 

‘‘I thought you very foolish to tease 
Charlotte, and Mr. Bowman very silly to 
make your conduct so conspicuous.”’ 

‘¢QOh, thank you! You must have had 
a brilliant version of our iniquities. 
Have you no opinion as to Mrs. Mar- 
chant’s conduct ?”’ 

‘«She is one of the loveliest women I 
ever knew. She fascinates me.” 

‘« She is the best friend a man ever had 
and the jolliest companion. She is go- 
ing to ride at hare and hounds to-morrow, 
and the ball at Sherwood promises to be 
very grand.” 

‘‘And J cannot go,’’ said Rena, wist- 
fully. 

‘And why not? Mrs. Marchant asked 
you.” 

‘*Yes; but Iam not ‘out’ you know. 
And I have no dress, and there is no time 
now. But I would not mind that if I 
might only ride with Fred Myddleton, 
and be one of the hounds,’’ cried Rena, 
dropping her work to look up with eager, 
sparkling eyes over this singularly ex- 
pressed desire. 

‘‘Did Myddleton ask you?”’ indiffer- 
ently asked John. 

‘* Yes; but your mother said I was too 
young. And even if she granted the 
favor I couldn’t ride the cob.” 

‘‘How would you like my chesnut 
mare for a,mount?”’ asked John, care- 
lessly. 

‘*Lady? Oh! delightful. But donot 
talk of it. I cannot go.” 

‘Yes you can, and shal/. See here, 
Rena, if you will be very good I’ll beg 
mother to let you ride Lady, and go to 
the hare and hounds and the ball after- 
wards.” 

‘¢You dear, dear Johnnie! ’’ she cried, 
clapping her hands. ‘‘Never mind the 
ball, for I haven’t:a rag to wear; but if I 
can ride a decent horse with Fred, it will 
be bliss enough for one day.’’ 

‘¢Bother Fred Myddleton. What do 
you see in that young cub? But I say, 
Rena, you won’t tell Charlotte what hap- 
pened in the garden last night?” he said, 
half laughing. 
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‘*No, no,”’ she said, flushing hotly. 

‘*She’s so deuced suspicious she might 
ask, you know, and you are so truthful, 
you would let it all out, I know.” 

‘* But it was alla mistake, you know, 
Jack. You said it was a mistake.” 

‘« Of course it was. A most delectable 
mistake, Rena. You look so much like 
Charlotte, and in the dark—well! I do 
not mind making such little trifling errors 
as that. But don’t you explain it to 
Charlotte that way, Rena, dear, for if 
you told her I kissed you, she would 
never believe in my mistakes again.” 

Rena’s cheeks were scarlet, yet she 
could not resist the spontaneous laughter 
that seized her, at John’s comical tone 
and expression. 

At the same moment a chorus of child- 
ish voices piped : 

‘¢ Rena, Rena, Rena, where are you?” 

‘‘The Philistines be upon us,’’ quoted 
John, rising hastily to depart. 

But in asecond the room seemed to 
swarm with children. 

Merry lads and lasses they were, too, 
and they flung themselves upon Rena, 
the eldest, a girl of sixteen, taking forci- 
ble possession of her hands. 

«¢ Why didn’t you come this morning ?” 
she cried. 

‘Yes! we waited two hours for you, 
and then mamma said we might come for 
you,’’ added a lad of ten. 

**Do come, Rena. We cannot get 
along without you,” cried a little fairy of 
six, coaxingly. 

‘¢ Dear children, I cannot come. I have 
this work to finish. Do not coax me. I 
want to go dreadfully,’’ and Rena’s lip 
quivered as she gazed out over the sunny 
land. , 

‘*But Fred is so vexed,’’ cried the 
eldest girl. ‘‘ He has waited to go with 
us, and says his day is so spoiled.” 

‘‘I am sorry, but Kitty, dear, don’t 
make it all the harder for me.”’ 

At this Kitty Myddleton kissed Rena 
rapturously and whispered a message that 
sent the color to Rena’s cheeks, and 
then the children trooped away and 
Rena bent industriously over her work. 
She did not see that John had only gone 
as far as the curtained alcove of the west 
window, and she commenced singing her 
little lullaby, but suddenly her voice 
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broke, and she silently wiped a few tears 
away. John came from his place. 

‘‘Don’tcry,. Rena. Poor littlé Rena,’’ 
he said, in a dangerously tender tone. 

‘* T thought you had gone.” 

**No,”’ still with his dark eyes full of 
the fondest sympathy. 

‘*T am foolish, but I did want to go,” 
she said, trying to be brave. 

There was a little pause, during which 
she was conscious of his tender gaze, 
although she did nct raise her eyes to 
meet it, then he said, ‘‘ What was the 
little song you were just singing ?”’ 

She locked up brightly then. 

‘¢ Aren’t the words pretty? The tune 
is old, very old, my mother taught it to 
me. Itis about all I remember of her. 
But the words are by a man named Field, 
Eugene Field. I found them in a little 
beok Fred Myddleton loaned me. There 
is one such pretty verse, about the moon- 
beam.” 

‘« Sing it for me,’’ said John, glad to 
see her so quickly diverted. 

‘*The words suit the old tune so 
sweetly,”’ she said, and looking up at 


him sang softly : 


“Into the window creeps a moonbeam, 
Silvery moonbeam, with misty wings, 
Softly creeping, say, is he sleep'ng ? 
Sleeping and dreaming while mother sings ?” 


As she sang, her face raised to him, 
the teara still bright in her eyes, he bent 
gently over her and pressed his lips 
against hers. 

She started, drawing back, then hid 
her face in her hands, blushing scarlet. 

‘‘] beg your pardon, Rena; I do in- 
deed—I couldn’t help it. 1 wanted the 
keynote, dear, that was all,’’ he said, 
trying to be humorous, but looking de- 
cidedly startled himself. She did not 
move, or reply. 

‘¢ Forgive me, Rena. I won’t be such 
an ass again, but I—couldn’t help it, in- 
deed I couldn’t. Say you are not an- 

‘*No,’’ very slowly, ‘‘ but please go 
amay, some one is coming—oh ! go—go— 
go!” 

A quick step was coming down the 
hall, and as John hastily complied with 
Rena’s request, he came face to face with 
his fancée, Miss Hinsdale. 


It was not a happy encounter. He 
murmured some excuse and strode down 
the hall. 

‘¢Bother a room with but one door to 
get out,” he muttered; then, as he 
passed down the hall, he came under the 
portrait of his father, the late John Wil- 
ford Brent, of Brentwood; but John hur- 
ried past, avoiding the eyes of the portrait, 
so like his own. 

Suddenly he checked himself and went 
back, and stood hesitating before the 
picture. 

‘¢ Suppose Charlotte should torture the 
poor child. No; if I go back I'll make 
a mess of it, and I—I—”’ 

He raised his glance and met the dark, 
sad eyes of the portrait. He winced, and 
his eyes fell. 

‘I’m either a scoundrel or a bg 
fool,” he muttered, wheeling about. ‘‘ 
deserve to be shot as both !’ 


II. 


‘Ill hath he chosen his part, 
Who seek to please the worthless world.” 
: —Michael Angele. 


Mrs. James Leonard leaned back in her 
chair, with a perplexed frown upon her 
forehead, and vexation in the expression 
of her compressed lips. 

B:fore her lay several letters, apparent- 
ly from business houses, and associated 
principally with dressmaking and millin- 
ery. She held in her hand a letter from 
Simon & Edwards, jewelers. 

Suddenly she smoothed her brow and 
smiled, then touched a hand-bell on the 
desk. 

‘¢Find Mr. Brently and say to him, I 
should like to see him here, at once,’’ she 
said to the servant answering the sum- 
mons. 

Then she leaned back in her soft cush- 
ioned chair, and hummed a tune care- 
lessly. 

She was a marvelously youthful wo- 
man for her years. Extravagant, frivo- 
lous, with a good heart and bad temper, 
and with positively no sense of honor or 
responsibility, Lydia Cooke had become 
first Mrs. Brently, the wife of a wealthy 
banker, and upon his death, had married 
James Leonard, also a wealthy man, a 
widower, with one son. 
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John Brently had adored his beantiful 
wife, lavishing every luxury upon her, and 
it was rumored he had crippled himself 
financially to pay for her extravagant 
tastes. She was careless of his love, but 
appreciated his generosity. He never re- 
proached her, even when her flagant neg- 
lect of her only child almost led to his 
death. John Brently seemed to have ac- 
cepted as inevitable the flippant spirit 
underneath the beautiful form of his wife, 
and if he felt keenly her light-hearted 
indifference to his wishes, no one ever 
learned it from his loyal lips. 

The little son, for whom the father felt 
the tenderest solicitude, was very like 
him in temperament, save that he had the 
fascinating flippant manners of his mother, 
before which the father succumbed with 
many# misgivings. He found it hard 
to punish orsubdue in the son, what 
so fascinated him in the mother. Yet 
John Brently was clear-headed enough to 
see what unhappiness it would lead to, in 
his son’s life. Like his father, the boy 
adored his beautiful mother, but it was 
the son of fourteen who had really 
mourned the death of John Brently, and 
felt as if he had lost his best and truest 
friend. 

Lydia Brently wore becoming mourn- 
ing and became a devout church woman 
for ayear. Then she met James Leonard, 
and in six months married him. 

At first John, her son, rebelled against 
the new relations in which he found him- 
self. But James Leonard was a man to 
win any lad, and John yielded to the 
kindly influence, and grew very fond of 
his step-father. And James Leonard's 
influence had been a great power for good 
in John Brently’s life. His mother rec- 
ognized often with impatience, how John 
held to his father’s ideals, and quoted his 
step-father’s code of honor. 

‘‘Such nonsense !’’ she would say, 
shrugging her fine shoulders, ‘‘ duty is 
such an old-fashioned bore !”’ 

But as she usually knew how far she 
could go with John, she rarely exceeded 
her limit, but managed him about as well 
as she had managed his father. But now 
that he had grown to be a man, her coun- 
terpart in feature and fascination, she 
loved him so passionately that she often 
lost her control over him, as women will, 
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through their affection. Not 2 moment 
of his neglected infancy but was avenged 
now, in the love she bore her handsome 
son. By many manceuvres, she had 
brought about his betrothal this summer, 
to Miss Charlotte Hinsdale, a cousin of 
Mr. Leonard’s. 

Mr. Leonard had watched the progress 
of the campaign, the clever diplomacy, 
and ready expedients, with secret amuse- 
ment, for he little anticipated John yield- 
ing himself to such an evident match-mak- 
ingscheme. His chagrin was great when 
John’s engagement was quietly spoken 
about in the family. Moreover, Mr. 
Leonard discovered John had deceived 
him of late in several small matters, and 
it troubled him not a little. Once or 
twice he spoke a little sternly to John 
who threw him off withexcuses, and some 
flippant remarks. So Mr. Leonard main- 
tained a wise silence, with only an occa- 
sional note of warning to his own son, who 
was a devout admirer of his step-brother. 

John felt his step-father’s disapproba- 
tion, however, and knew he deserved it. 
He did not realize that one cause of Mr. 
Leonard's silence was the fact of it being 
John’s domain. 

‘¢Brentwood’’ was John’s property, 
but used by the family for asummer home. 
Mr. Leonard had always felt a delicacy 
since John attained his majority of expres- 
sing disapproval, even in a kindly way, to 
one who was really master of the house. 
He told himself John hada right to make 
love to Rena Dale if he wished. It was 
no affair of his; he had long ceased an- 
noying himself about his wife’s ward. He 
had one absolute quarrel with his wife 
about her, and his anguish at an estrange- 
ment with Lydia had effectually cured 
him of any desire to espouse Rena’s cause 
again. Yet he had felt a strong desire to 
shake John tingle in his fingers more than 
once that summer, when he met himstroll- 
ing with Rena, or saw the girl’s face 
brighten at John’s approach. 

But Rena would leave them in Novem- 
ber for her home with Louis Marchant's 
family, and knowing this, James Leonard 
contented himself and waited for time, 
that great healer of all joys or sorrow, to 
do its work. 

To-day, as Mrs. Leonard awaited her 
son, the door opened and Rena appear 
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on the threshold. A slender girl, the 
crown of golden hair making an aureole of 
curls about her forehead ; a freckled vis- 
age, with contour of chin and brow that 
gave promise of beauty later, and a rare 
sweet mouth, the scarlet lips parting over 
snowy teeth. She wore an ugly tan-col- 
ored gown, that made her look all of a 
color, but her fair skin and lovely gray 
eyes, and the furtive dimples that lurked 
ever at hide-and-seek with her mouth, 
could not be denied Rena Dale, no matter 
how prejudiced the eyes that criticised her. 

‘*What do you want, Renar’’ asked 
Mrs. Leonard, indifferently. 

‘¢I cameto ask if I could go to Elm- 
wood at four this afternoon? Kate Myd- 
dleton and little Louis want me to go 
with them to the Glade.” 

‘“‘And Fred, also, I presume. Do as 
you please. I wonder you ask me; you 
are not always so considerate.’’ 

“ Thank you,” said Rena, quietly, and 
turning to go. 

‘¢ Rena, stop a moment. Have you 
completed the embroidery on Charlotte’s 
waist !”” 

“Yes ; I got it all finished an hour ago.”’ 

‘‘And did you make up the French ex- 
ercises Miss Landor tells me you neglected 
in order to help Stuart catalogue his cab- 
inet ?”” 

‘*No,”’ replied the girl, her face down- 
cast; ‘but I will do them to-night. 
Please let me go to day.” 

‘*No; you had better doall the neglected 
tasks to day,” said Mrs. Leonard, lazily 
reaching for atray of bon-bons, and biting 
into a chocolate. 

‘‘You say that to spite me!” cried 
Rena, her color rising. 

‘I say it because I hate to see a girl 
neglecting her duties to run wild, like a 
colt, with an idle young man and a pack 
of children.”’ 

“Oh, Aunt Lydia, piease let me work 
over the exercises to-night—’’ began 
Rena, earnestly. 

‘And Stuart will do them all for you. 
If it isn’t one youth it is another who be- 
friends you. Now go away, Rena, and 
do not make a scene about this. I’ve 
said ‘Vo,’ and. I mean it.’’ 

The girl left the room, slamming the 
door after her, and rushed down the hall. 

Mrs. Leonard smiled. 


‘¢ Poor Rena! Such a sweet temper!” 
she sighed; and at that moment John 
Brently presented himself. 

‘‘Jamessays you want me, mother mine.” 

‘¢I do, my dear boy; but is there ever 
a time when I do not want you?” 

‘¢ Complimentary, my dear mamma, if I 
could be sure of its truth: Do you mind 
if I smoke?’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ she replied. 

‘¢What is the matter with Rena? I 
met her taking the hall like a cyclone,” 
he remarked, as he lighted a cigarette in 
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’ a leisurely manner. 


‘One of her sudden tempers. 
always avoids her task for pleasure.” 

‘‘And you aresuch aslave to duty, dear 
mamma,’’ he replied, blowing a thin 
smoke from his lips and smiling a little. 

‘¢T know you do not agree with me, 
and certainly I have my opinion,of your 
conduct toward the silly child. In fact, 
I am tired of hearing about Rena, and 
want to talk of something else.”’ 

‘¢ That suits me exactly,” he returned, 
preparing to listen comfortably. 

‘¢Oh, don’t sit down over there ; come 
here by me on the sofa. There! nowlI 
can really talk to you. Now, look at that.” 

She thrust a bill into his hand. John 
studied it a moment. 

‘‘All I can say is, to quote Mr. Manti- 
lini, the ‘dem’d total’ seems quite large. 
Three hundred dollars for one diamond- 
pin, and the bill from Simon & Edwards.”” 

‘¢Yes. It was that lovely cross I wore: 
to the last Assembly. James would not 
consent to get it for me, but I Aad to have 
it. Now, I do not want him to know of 
this. Won’t you pay the bill, John dear ?’’ 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” he laughed with/ 
keen enjoyment, ‘‘sets the wind in that 
quarter? Whatamammal have. After 
sending me to rest last night with a hor- 
net’s nest about my ears, you ask me for 
a financial lift to day. A cool three hun- 
dred, at that.’’ 

‘But you will help me, Jack. I spoke 
last night to save you trouble with Char- 
lotte. There is no use quarreling Jefore 
you are married, you can do enough of 
that afterward, and you mus? marry Lot- 
tie.”” 

John Brently sprang up abruptly, the 
laughter dying out of his face, and walked 
to the end of the room. 
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‘* That’s the devil of it,’’ he said, ‘‘ to 
be tied up as I am just now, is anything 
but agreeable.”’ 

‘* But you love Lottie.” 

‘** Well, she is a devilishly uncomforta- 
ble woman to love. She is forever draw- 
ing me up to her standards, and measur- 
ing me, and she won’t trust me out of 
sight. She is s/ufidly jealous. It be- 
comes a bore.”’ 

‘That is true,” said Mrs. Leonard, 
lightly, ‘‘ but, then, Lottie is not overly 
versed in the ways of men. Once maried, 
you can teach her all that she lacks, and 
she will give you more freedom then.”’ 

**T doubt it. But, really, mother, I 
cannot oblige you in this matter. I 
haven’t a cent of extra money.”” Hedid 
not add that there had been no payment 
made on the mortgage held against Brant- 
wood for sometime, and he had a few bad 
debts besides. 

‘‘You cannot loan me three hundred 
dollars? Oh, Jack, you extravagant fel- 
low ! lam afraid you have been living too 
fast, lately. Where can I borrow it?” 


“You might ask your husband, possi- 


bly,’’ said Jack, drily. 

*¢ Goodness, no! You know how stingy 
he is. Ishould neverhear the last of it. I 
shall have to ask Charlotte after—’’ 

‘* Mother, you will sof ask Lottie to 
loan you money.” 

John had tossed the cigarette away, and 
he now thrust his hands into his pockets 
in the discomfited way men have, when 
perplexed. 

‘IT may as well tell you, I am in a 
pretty bad hole, myself. In truth, if I don’t 
marry Lottie this winter, Brentwood and 
the whole estate will go tosmash. There! 
that is the true state of affairs.’’ 

‘*John, you are exactly like your poor 
father. You put things in such a disagree- 
able manner. 

‘«It is as true as it is disagreeable,’’ he 
said, sinking into a chair and staring ab- 
sently before him. ‘‘I suppose I am no 
worse than lots of other men, and I’ve 
always liked Lottie. I won’t have a cent 
of her money, but she can buy up the 
mortgage, and own Brentwood and me 
atthe sametime. But, mother, I declare 
I feel like a scoundrel; especially when 
Lottie is tiresome and I think of the 
years before me.’’ 
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‘¢ Nonsense. Better a tiresome, monot- 
onous wife than a spit-fire like Rena, with 
her ugly face and red hair,’’ said his 
mother, taking another bon-bon, and 
carefully abstaining from a glance into 
her son's troubled face. 

He had grown pale, and his eyes were 
full of pain. 

‘If you won’t lend me this money,” 
she began plaintively. 

‘<I tell you I cannot do so. It is no 
case of unwillingness on my part,’ he 
said, sharply, 

‘¢ Well, do not snap at me that way. 
You will always have enough. James 
says Lottie is worth a million in her own 
right. I'll tell you, dear, what you can’ 
do for me.” 

She came back of his chair, and put 
her arms about his neck. Shapely arms 
they were, and the soft, blue silk tea-gown 
she wore, slipped away from the round 
white wrists, where gleamed delicate 
bracelets. 

‘¢ Jack, dear, you can ask your father 
for a loan of three hundred. Get him to 
give you a checque.”’ 

‘¢ Now, mother—”’ 

‘¢Oh! I know what you want to say; 
but don’t say it, darling. Don’t you love 
me, Jack? You look at me with your own 
dear father’s eyes, and he never refused a 
request.”’ 

John’s glance softened as she spoke. 
A reference to his father never failed to 
move him. He laid his cheek against 
hers a moment caressingly, He was always 
demonstrative in his affection for her. 

‘¢Do not ask me to do this, mother, 
dearest. I cannot; indeed, I cannot.” 

‘¢Oh, yes you can, Jack. You always 
say that,” coaxingly, ‘‘ and I will promise 
in turn to have James help you when you 
need money.”’ 

“That is it. I need it now, and he 
knows it. I doubt if he would loan me 
three cents. Ask me something else, dear 
mother, but not this.”’ . 

‘*You are very disobliging,” drawing 
away, pettishly. ‘*You refuse me lately 
every time I ask anything. Every one is 
first with you, save your own mother. 
You humor Rena and Lottie, and Stuart 
gets al! he wants, and JZ have no in 
fluence whatever. I might as well have 
no son.” 
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‘¢Oh! mother, mother!’ he said re- 
proachfully ; but as the tears gently rolled 
down Mrs. Leonard’s face, his expression 
changed. He could only resist her tears 
afew moments. He rose, and took her 
in his arms. 

‘¢ Dear, dear mother,’’ he said, ten- 
derly. ‘‘I am your son, your only son. 
I will do anything you ask me. Do not 
doubt me again. Rena may amuse me, 
and Lottie hold me in lease; but no 
woman on earth can ever be so dear as 
my beautiful mother.’’ 

A proud triumph leaped into her eyes 
as she kissed him. Then she said, 
eagerly : 

‘¢ And you will ask him at once?”’ 

‘‘ Yes—to-day. Iam going with him 
in an hour to look at the horse Stuart 
wants to purchase. If you want me no 
longer I will go at once and order the 
horses for the drive.’’ 

‘¢ Very well, dear. Only I shall tell 
Lottie at the first opportunity that Rena 
only amuses you.’’ 

‘‘ Thanks—awfully !”’ he said, trying 
to laugh, ‘* and how about the rest ?”’ 

‘‘T am a woman of discretion and a— 
mother ! ’’ 

‘‘Pouf!’’ he returned, snapping his 
fingers. ‘*That for your discretion! 
But ‘his for your mother-hood,” and 
blowing her a kiss from his finger tips, 
he left the room. 

Mrs. Leonard purred contentedly * over 
her letters after this until the servant an- 
nounced Mr. Marchant. 

Mrs. Leonard looked surprised, but re- 
ceived him with more than her usual 
charming grace. Women instinctively 
strove to please Louis Marchant, without 
any clearly defined reason. They were 
also very apt to say he was to be pitied in 
his marriage. Men said he was blessed 
beyond his deserts. The marriage was 
one of those vexed questions that depend 
entirely upon whether one takes a mascu- 
line or feminine view. 

In personal appearance Mr. Marchant 
was tall and fair, with a firm chin, and 
blue eyes that bespoke a masterful spirit. 

“Thave come upon a strange errand 
this morning, Mrs. Leonard,’’ he began, 
gtavely ; ‘* it is in regard to Miss Dale.”’ 

‘Rena?’ then checking her surprise, 
added in atone of annoyance, ‘‘ah! I 


have been afraid she would wear Mrs. 
Marchant’s patience out.”’ 

‘*You misunderstand me. The poor 
child has done nothing. Let meexplain. 
You know I hardly expected this matter 
of guardianship to fallon my shoulders, 
since it was my late partner who was ap- 
pointed joint guardian with you until her 
twenty-first year. 

‘¢ Yes, and naturally you do not wish 
to undertake the responsibility of the 
girl. She is a difficult girl to manage. I 
have been annoyed by her recent inti- 
macy with Frederick Myddleton. One 
would think after Rob. Myddleton’s un- 
fortunate marriage the Myddleton’s 
would guard their youngest son more 
carefully. Iam sureI do not see what 
more /can do. I go abroad immediately 
after John’s marriage, and cannot be 
hampered by Rena. Could she not be 
sent to school ?”’ 

Mr. Marchant bit his lips before re- 
plying. 

‘¢T am sorry, Mrs. Leonard, that you 
once more misconstrue me. My wife is 
very fond of Rena, and it is not the re- 
sponsibility I shirk—”’ 

‘¢ Ah! your wife knows what it is to be 
dependent upon strangers, although Rena 
is a little more fortunate than she was,. 
since she is my distant cousin. Your 
wife was rescued from some company of 
strolling actors, was she not ?’”’ 

The cool impudence of this speech took 
Mr. Marchant’s breath for an instant. 
Then he said calmly : 

‘¢ We did not meet to discuss my wife’s 
antecedents.. She was a cousin of my . 
father’s. As you say, Rena did not wholly 
depend on any one, but the small legacy 
due her at twenty-one, after a three years’ 
residence with me, would be ample for 
all her desires. Yesterday, however, I 
received a letter announcing the death of 
Gerald Dale, Rena’s uncle.” 

‘¢ Indeed ? the old miser who lived in 
Vermont ?’’ Mrs. Leonard said, indif- 
ferently. 

“Yes. 


Gerald Dale has led a miserly, 
eccentric life, but in dying he left all his 
money to the nearest of kin, his only sis- _ 
ter’s only child. That child is Rena 
Dale.” 

‘¢ What do you mean? It cannot bea 


great deal. Why old Gerry Dale lived 
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like abeggar.’’ Mrs. Leonard was aroused 
now, much to Mr. Marchant’s satisfac- 
tion. 

‘¢True, but his fortune is immense, 
Rena will be worth about a million, with 
her present comfortable legacy besides.”’ 

‘*Good heavens! it is impossible! ’’ 

*¢It is true, and I donot know whether 
to be glad or sorry for the girl.’”’ 

‘«Mr. Dale wasa client of yours?’”’ 

**¢ He was, and now I come to the dis- 
agreeable part of my task. You know, 
Mrs. Leonard, Brentwood is heavily mort- 
gaged.” 

‘*Yes, but that is my son’s affair. I do 
not own one stone of Brentwood.’’ 

‘¢ True—but I think you will be inter- 
ested in knowing that the late Mr. Dale 
held the mortgage upon Brentwood, and 
foreclosure is a thing of the near future, 
unless the money is raised at once to meet 
the notes already overdue.’’ 

Mrs. Leonard grew pale with vexation. 
She could not brook a disagreeable truth. 

‘<T repeat, this is my son’s affair,’’ she 
said, haughtily. 

‘*It was my duty totell you this before 
Ispoke to Miss Dale. I wish to consider 
you and your position before I act for my 
client. John has avoided an interview of 
late, and I concluded it best to acquaint 
you with the facts as they stand.’’. 

‘‘And Brentwood would pass to Rena 
in this foreclosure?’’ Mrs. Leonard's 
shapely hand closed itself suddenly over 
a fold of her dress as she spoke. 

‘¢ Tt becomes hers, of course.”’ 

** You mean to tell my son?”’ 

‘** At once.”’ , 

‘¢ May 1 ask a little time to consider? 
What is the sum necessary to lift the in- 
terest on the mortgage ?”’ 

‘« Nearly seven thousand is now due. 
If Mr. Brently can meet the note of three 
thousand this week, the rest can go over 
until a more convenient season.’’ 

‘« Then let me beg that my son and 
Rena shall remain in ignorance a few 
days. You may hear from me in the 
meantime.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you, I will gladly do anything 
that will save you or John annoyance. 
And now I have one more request to make. 
My wife wishes Rena to attend the recep- 
tion at Elmwood, and the lack of toilette 
seeming the only obstacle, I authorized 
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my wife to secure Rena the outfit, and 
beg she may appear Thursday evening.” 
‘¢Mr. Marchant is kind in tempering 


.the wind to the shorn lamb; wise, also, 


in his knowledge of the hidden golden 
fleece.’” Mrs. Leonard’s malice came 
out in this speech. 

‘¢ Granted, madam, the fleece of gold 
is one worn both by knaves and fools, 
It takes wise men to see through the dis- 
guise. I may tell Mrs. Marchant Rena 
will grace her reception ?”’ 

‘‘Assuredly. Good morning.” 

Left alone, Mrs. Leonard paced the 
room in a royal rage. She was more 
moved than ever before in her life. 

Marriage would not save Brentwood 
now, unless she raised the money at 
once 

To have John’s financial difficulties 
brought to light just now, would be shame 
and disgrace for them all. Just a paltry 
three thousand to put off the evil day un- 
til after John’s marriage, yet she dared 
not ask James Leonard for that sum, when 
he refused to pay some of her own bills. 
Her son had already caused him endless 
anxiety, and a good deal of out-lay. 
No! she coudd not ask him, yet he would 
never miss the sum, and John could 
soon repay it, once wedded to Miss Hins- 
dale. 

And that Rena, ugly, red-haired Rena, 
shouJd be an heiress, and own ‘ Brent- 
wood!’ Mrs. Leonard disliked the 
girl heartily, especially since John had 
shown his preference for her. 

‘* Never—never! She shall not tri- 
umph over us in this way,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Leonard, mentally. 

Amidst her cogitation, a maid brought 
her a note. Opening it, she found a 
checque made out for three hundred dol- 
lars. It was made payable to John Wel- 
ford Brentley, and he had endorsed it. 
On a slip of paper was written: 


‘¢DeaR MorTuHer : — Enclosed find 
checque. He was inan amiable mood. I 


endorse it to save you trouble. 
sey. W. B.” 


As she looked at the checque, a sudden 
light flashed into her face. She smiled, 
and going quickly to her desk, drew pen 
and ink toward her. 
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Ill. 


« The clover blossoms kiss her feet, 
She is so sweet ; 
And I, who dare not kiss her hand, 
Bless all the wild flowers in the land.” 
— Ballad. 


Mr. Marchant was hardly surprised 
when a day later he received a letter from 
Mrs. Leonard, enclosing a checque for 
three thousand dollars on Mr. Leonard’s 
bank account, and endorsed by John 
Brently. A short note from Mrs. Leonard 
explained that she had undertaken to help 
John, and she preferred nothing should 
be said to him about the matter, as he was 
already deeply chagrined at appealing to 
his step-father for aid. She asked, also, 
that Mr. Marchant should say nothing of 
Rena’s good fortune until after the fol- 
lowing week, when the ball given at 
“Brentwood,’’ would formally announce 
the engagement of her son to Miss Hins- 
dale. 

‘‘T wonder what she is up to now,” 
muttered Louis Marchant ; but he handed 
the checque to his partner, Edward Bow- 
man, with necessary comment, and dis- 
missed the matter from his mind. The 
delay regarding the new turn in Rena’s 
affairs was not wholly unwelcome, as 
there was much to be done before things 
were in proper train to a public acknowl- 
edgment of Rena Dales’ inheritance. 

The day of the race between the hares 
and hounds of Avon, dawned clear 
and sunny. A deep blue sky, swept by 
fleecy clouds, greeted the morning. The 
balmy air was sweet with perfume of the 
first falling leaves. 

Rena stood in the morning room, her 
bosom heaving painfully, and watched 
the gay party ride away from Brentwood. 

Tears rolled down on the pretty tightly 
eves hands, and two hard sobs escaped 

er. 

At first she had kept back from the 
Window, but one glance showed her she 
was not missed. She knew Stuart la- 
mented her disapp>intment, and that Fred 
Myddleton would be comfortless in her 

nce. 

But the keenest stroke of all had come 
to her through John’s broken promise. 

He had avoided her ever since the day 
he had kissed her, and given her the 
Promise of riding his chestnut mare. 


\ 


She knew he owed allegiance elsewhere, 
and it troubled her to have him seek her 
persistently ; therefore, his avoidance was. 
arelief. Butshe did not believe he would 
forget a promise. And, now, as she saw 
him bending toward the dark beauty of 
his promised bride, Rena felt a sudden. 
pang of mingled despair and regret. 

Had she known John Brently had one: 
brief glimpse at her grief-stricken face, and: 
was carrying a heavy heart thereat, it 
might have solaced her. 

John was in a penitent, self-reproachful 
mood. He knew he had not behaved well. 
to Rena, or to his fiancée, of late. He usu- 
ally contrived to place the blame of hisown. 
conduct onsome one else foratime. Then, 
after a season, his better, truthful nature 
asserted itself, and a day of reckoning: 
came. He was abashed at his conduct, as. 
he now viewed it, and was seized with de-. 
votion, where it was due. 

As they came out on the downs, west 
of ‘‘ Grey tower,”’ where the meeting took 
place for the annual hare and hound chase, 
Frederic Myddleton rode up to them 
hastily. 

‘¢ Miss Dale is not ill?’’ he asked, anx- 
iously. 

‘*No,’’ returned Miss Hinsdale; ‘‘she 
did not expect to come.”’ 

‘*I beg pardon; she told me Mr. Brently 
was going to let her have the gray mare. 
She was to ride with me to day.”’ 

‘*Ts this true, John?’’ asked Miss Hins- 
dale. 

‘¢T am very sorry if Rena misunder- 
stood me,”’ said John, calmly. 

‘¢ Bosh! ’’ cried Fred, in vexation, ‘‘ no 
one misunderstands a plain promise. She 
could have had one of my horses, had I 
known in time.” 

‘*I will leave her to your tender care, 
hereafter, Fred,’’ said John, bowing po- 
litely and riding on. 

Fred, with an ill natured droop to his 
shoulders, rode to where his mother, with 
Mrs. Denmead, sat in a phaeton, watching 
the start. He muttered his discontent, 
while his gentle mother anxiously tried to 
soothe him. ‘‘I won’t ride; that is all 
there is about it,’’ he said, finally, like a 
spoiled child, flecking the phaeton-wheeb 
with his whip. 

‘¢ You had better explain to your father, 
then,’’ she said, in a suggestive tone. 
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’Squire Myddleton was just about to give 
the signal to start, when his youngest son 
rode up to him. Mrs. Marchant, Kitty 
Myddleton and Slocum were the hares, 
and after a fifteen minutes’ start, the rest 
of the party were in pursuit as hounds. 

The hares were under way—across the 
downs, up the long slope of the next hill, 
taking a ditch like a bird. We could see 
Mrs. Marchant leading the hares. 

‘* Father, I do not care a snap for the 
chase. I am going to find Rena,” said 
Fred. 

‘* Well, go, and the devil take you!” 
returned his father, with a savageness that 
lost weight through the twinkle of his eye. 
‘* Don’t bother me with yoursweet-hearting 
when I am riding after Kate Marchant.” 

Then, with a shout, the hounds were 
off. Fred rode discreetly with them. 
Then, as Mrs. Denmead stood up in the 
phaeton, to watch, she cried: ‘‘ Who is 
that riding across the field? It isa hound, 
and he has left the others. See his green 
cap? He is heading for Brentwood.” 

‘*Who is it?’’ said Mrs. Myddleton, 
rising to gaze, with her hands over her 
eyes. ‘*I do not see him.”’ 

‘* It looks like Jack Brently,’’ said Mrs. 
Denmead. 

‘* No, it isone of mysons.’’ Then Mrs. 
Myddleton added, in a conscious tone, 
**It is Fred.” 

‘‘Oh!”’ said Mrs. Denmead, and both 
the ladies smiled, while the mother finished 
with a little sigh, and her friend, seeing 
her desire for silence, wisely made no com- 
ment. 

Fred rode tc ward Brentwood, with a 
heart full of compassion for Rena. He 
felt John’s treatment of Rena all the more 
keenly, that John, in a measure, had been 
also his rival in the favor of Miss Hinsdale. 
Fred had been very fond of the handsome 
heiress, who was a distant relative of his 
father’s, but John had won, while Fred’s 
devotion was treated by Miss Hinsdale as 
her natural right. Nor was the wound 
very deep, inflicted by her indifference, 
‘but it had told upon the Myddleton pride, 
-of which Fred had a large share. 

Upon reaching ‘‘Brentwood,”’ and riding 
soberly toward the house, he heard a peal 
of merry laughter, and about six dogs, 
large and small, rushed from a corner of 
the garden, followed by Rena. 
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‘¢ Come back, Prince ”’ she cried, rush- 
ing after ahuge mastiff. ‘‘ You miserable 
dog; here Vixen, Tandem, Peggy, come 
along.” 

Back came the dogs, romping and ex- 
cited, and Fred paused in amusement 
not unmingled with chagrin, to finda § 
sparkling joyous face where hehad antici- ¢ 
pated a melting mood of disappointment. 
Finally he sprang from his horse, and gave 
a whistle. Ina moment the dogs were 
bounding about him, and Rena came to- 
ward him. 

‘s Why, Mr. Myddleton, I thought you 
rode with che hounds? ’”’ 

‘¢ Not without you, Rena. 
glad to see me?” 

‘¢ Yes ! but is the fun over sosoon ? Who 
won? Did Kitty ride—tell me, quick.” 

‘¢ The chase has hardly begun, you im- 
patient creature. Mrs. Marchant had the 
lead. But I expected to find you in the 
depth of woe, and you look gay asa lark. 
Were you not awfully disappointed?” 

‘Yes; this morning I howled. I 
wept a quart, and looked like a fury. 
But oh, Mr. Myddleton, something so 
wonderful has happened. It is just like 
Cinderella.”’ 

‘¢Good. Tell me about it. Let us walk 
up to the brook at Windyside. 1am cross, 
perhaps it will help me to hear of some- 
body’s wind-fall.”’ 

‘«« That will be lovely, but the dogs had 
better go back.” 

‘¢ Oh, let them alone,’’ said Fred, care- 
lessly; ‘‘they are better than the host of 
curious children forever at your heels 
lately, mon ami. Dogs don’t talk. 

‘¢ Well, let then come then, Gem and 
the pack,” laughed Rena. ‘‘ Now hear 
my fairy tale.’ 

They were walking up the hillside now. 
The morning was wonderfully peaceful. 
The grass still held a few heavy cobwebs, 
and the only sound close at hand was the 
sweet call of a robin. , 

‘<I am waiting eagerly to hear it,” he 
said. 

‘¢ This morning after I had wept apace 
over my woe, there came the most beaut- 
ful ball dress you ever saw, for me to wear 
to-night to the ball at Elmwood. And 
oh! such cunning white satin slippers, 
and a fan, and a tiny lace handkerchief. 
And Fred, a lovely string of pearls with 
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a tiny diamond clasp for my neck. Why ! 
you do not looked pleased one bit, smile 
at me, smile, sir, at once!” 

‘*Who sent it?’’ he demanded, scowl- 
ing, for a suspicion had crossed him that 
Rena was being soothed for the broken 
promise in this matter. 

‘¢ Guess!’ she replied, saucily. 

‘¢‘] do not want to guess. What right 
has he to give you clothes, as if you were 
a beggar on his bounty ?”’ 

‘‘He? Whomdo youmean?”’ asquickly 
demanded Rena, stopping abruptly to raise 
startled eyes to his flushed face. 

‘¢ John Brently!’’ burst forth Fred, with 
the brusqueness of youth and jealousy. 

Rena grew crimson. 

‘‘He did not send it. What can you 
think of me to say that? I would not ac- 
cept the smallest favor from him, and this 
—oh Fred !—how could you think it ?”’ 

‘* Rena, dear, forgive me ; I might have 
known better. Who was the fairy god- 
mother, little Cinderella ?”’ 

‘Mrs. Marchant,’’ said Rena, soberly. 
The radiance had gone out of her face, 
and she caressed one of the dogs absently. 

‘And you will be at the reception to- 
night, and will dance with me? Let me 
have all the waltzes ? ” 

‘‘Not all, but a few, of course. I won- 
der how I shall feel and if everything will 
look well. Do you know Mrs. Denmead 
never went to a large party until after her 
marriage ?’’ 

They had come -to a little bubbling 
spring, and Rena sank down on the grass, 
while Fred placed himself where he could 
watch her comfortably. 

“Do you know, Rena, while Cousin 
Kate is an immensely proper godmother, 
Iwish you had not accepted such presents 
from the hands of strangers,’’ he said, 
after a short silence. 

‘I knowit,’’ said Rena, gravely. 

Gradually, Fred was brushing all the 
sweet bloom of the gift aside. So can 
the words of our friends chill the innocent 
joys of our lives. All ye, who are ready 
with the tongue, beware of saying that 
which breaks the commandment, stealing 
those tender joys that fall like sunshine 
Ontheheart. Butit hurt Fred Myddleton 
through and through to feel that Rena re- 
celved from others what he longed to own 
the sole right to bestow. 


‘¢ Have you no one of your own flesh 
and blood, Rena?’’ he asked. 

‘*No; my mother was an only daugh- 
ter, and she had but one brother. He 
disapproved of mamma’s marriage and 
would never have anything to say to her 
afterward. My father died very young. 
But I remember mamma very well. My 
father had some cousins, but they were 
worldly people. Mamma never wanted me 
to goto Cousin Lydia, but there was no 
help for it. No one wanted me.’’ She 
finished almost in a whisper, drooping 
her head sadly. 

‘<]T want you, Rena,’’ he said, inalow 
tone. : 

*‘You? Mr. Myddleton!”’ in a tone of 
wonder. 

‘¢ Yes, dear. You knowI love you. I 
want you every moment of my life.’’ 

She sat very still, her eyes cast down as 
he took her passive hand. 

**Don’t you love me, 
asked, gently. 

‘*I do not know,” she said, her lips 
quivering. 

‘« Can you find out, dearest ?’’ hesaid, 
smiling tenderly, as he possessed himself 
of her other hand. 

*¢ How can I tell?”’ flashing a sudden, 
honest glance at him. ‘‘I like you, oh! 
so much. You are so kind, so good to 
me. But it may not be as I should love 
you.”’ 

‘‘At least, Rena, you love no oneelse?’”’ 

‘No, no ! And I like you, very much.”’ 

‘Then I am content to wait for more. 
You darling, you are so true, so sweet,’’ 
and Fred’s lips completed the rhapsody. 

Rena shrank back from his embrace, 
startled. 

‘¢You must not do that,’’ she said, 
breathlessly. 

«‘ Must not? J like that; when you 
have just given me the very best right to 
kiss you. Do you suppose I am going to 
be engaged to you, and not kiss you when 
I please? Why, you dear little goose! ” 
and Fred looked as if about to repeat the 
offense. 

‘‘Is it—always—expected?” gasped 
Rena 

‘* Well, rather,” with a smile of satis- 
faction and amusement. 

‘‘And Fred,’’ slowly, after a pause, 
‘«does anybody—do—people, persons I 


kena?’ he 
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mean—oh, dear, does a man ever kiss a 
girl he is not engaged to—I mean when 
they feel like it?’’ looking at him with 
anxious, questioning eyes. 

‘« Why, yes, I presume so, sometimes,”’ 
said Fred, remembering with disgust that 
he had been guilty of this enormous de- 
pravity, and hoping she would not push 
her conclusion too far. ‘* Men will be 
foolish, you know, Rena, and with a pretty 
girl there is always a temptation to kiss 
her, even if you do not care much about 
her.’’ 

‘¢ But, if she isn’t pretty?” 

‘¢ Now, whom are you thinking about ?”’ 
he asked. 

*¢ Myself.” 

‘Did any one ever kiss you in that 
way ?’’ he asked, frowning fiercely. 

‘* Yes, and it was all the more odd, be 
cause I am not pretty. What do you sup- 
pose he wanted to do it for?’’ 

‘¢ You, not pretty? Pshaw! Rena, you 
are better than pretty.” 

-* But the freckles are awful, and my 
hair is so red.”’ 

‘¢Bosh! I love every freckle on your 
face, and your hair is the loveliest color I 
ever saw. But, who kissed you? Tell 
me at once !”’ 

‘* Jack. Nowdonotlookthat way! I 
couldn't helpit, and John said he couldn’t ; 
so what was to be done?’”’ 

‘« Rena,’’ earnestly, ‘‘neverlet him doit 
again! You are mine now, all mine. Now 
I want you to do something for me.” 

He drew a little book from his pocket, 
and taking a pencil, wrote their names on 
the flyleaf. 

‘* Dear Faith gave me this, my brother’s 
wife, who was a saint of goodness and suf- 
fering.” 

‘¢ That is the one the memorial- window 
is for in St. Andrew’s?’’ 

* Ven,” 

‘¢Oh, Fred ! what will your mother and 
father say to me ?”’ 

‘‘ They know all about it, sweetteart, 
and will rejoice with me. Now, darling, 
I am going to leap over this tiny brook. 
You stand here and reach the little book 
to me holding one edge of it.” 

*¢ Wnat do you mean, Fred ?’’ she asked, 
as she followed his directions carefully. 

‘¢ [his is a Greck Testament, and our 
betrothal is made entire bythissign. Clasp 


my hand thus. Now, dear, say, ‘ Fred, 
I hereto plight thee my troth, until death 
us do part.’” 

‘¢It sounds so solemn,’’ said Rena, in 
an awe-struck tone; but, she repeated 
the words with a confiding look, that 
threatened to bring him across the brook 
before he had also taken the vow. But, 
he repeated the words also, and kissed the 
book, and made her do so also. Then-he 
came back across the brook, and this time 
Rena did not shrink from his caress, but 
looked up glowing rosily—a light in her 
face he had never seen there before. 

‘‘Fred,’’ she said softly, her mouth 
close to his cheek, ‘‘I don’t mind now; 
I think I must love you, for I really like 
a 

And who questions his reply ? 

They decided, as they parted, that the 
precious secret of their engagement should 
be told to Mr. and Mrs. Myddleton only. 
Fred had just entered a business arrange- 
ment with Denmead and Crosby ; and, as 
Rena was not of age, it was safe to leave 
the delight of their betrothal with the 
littlestream that had reflected their clasped 
hands and happy faces. 

‘¢ Such a betrothal is as good as a mar- 
riage, in Scotland,’’ said Fred, confidently. 

** Do not say that,’’ said Rena, with a 
mischievous air, for 1 may change my mind 
after while.” 

‘*Rena, dear, please do not say that, 
even in jest. Promise me, never to say 
that again.’’ 

‘‘Do not begin by being so exacting.” 

‘‘ Well, I will try not to be. I suppose 
I must go now ; I do not want to.” 

‘* We shall be together this evening and 
all day to-morrow, for I am to go with the 
party to Ander’s Peak. Won't it be fun, 
camping out ?”’ 

‘*Oh! there will be loads of people.” 

‘¢ Jack said, only eight in the party,” 
she said, quickly; ‘‘and that is six too 
many.”’ 

‘¢ But, Rena, I wish you wouldn't call 
Mr Brently ‘ Jack,’ in that familiar way. 
And another thing I want to say, Brently 
has asked that smart young newspapef 
man, Dewitt Hopper, to join the party. 
I hate the sight of him, and want you to 
avoid him.”’ 

‘¢I thought him very droll,”’ said Rena, 
resenting Fred's criticism. 
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‘¢ Shall I tell you what he said of you ?”’ 
asked Fred, ‘‘ He said, if it was not for 
your freckles, you would be the prettiest 


| girlin Avon. Confound his impudence!” 


‘‘Why, I see no harm in that, if he 
thought so,’’ said Rena, demurely. 

‘¢ That is just like a woman. But no 
man can tolerate another man comment- 
ing on the woman he loves. It makes me 
furious.”’ 

‘You ferocious Turk! I can forgive 
the truth about the freckles for the sake 
of the delicious pill of flattery. But what 
a real Blue-beard you will be! Iam afraid 
alittle of you. Good-bye, until to-night ; 
but, remember,”’ she paused, ‘‘I like Mr. 
Hopper—by the way, what a lively name 
—and I shall always call John Brently 
Jack, if I wish,” and she vanished, leav- 
ing Fred painfully conscious of the first 
thorn in his lovely rose. 


Be. 


“ A wman is at best, a contradiction still.” 
—Pope. 


When Rena Dale stood before her mir- 
ror, that evening, and remembered Mr. 
Hopper’s criticism and Fred’s adoring 
glances, a thrill of something, but re- 
motely akin to love, was slowly awaken- 
ing in her soul. Under all the genuine 
pleasure she found in Fred’s love and de- 
votion, there had been a little song of 
triumph in that John would see thatsome 
one appreciated her. She, too, was ap- 
propriated, and held in the close bonds 
that she had grown to loath for him, and 
that innate quality that lies dormant in 
all womanhood, coquetry and vanity, were 
throwing their glamour over what Rena 
was too young to realize, was the depth 
of her regard for John Brently. 

As Rena lifted the flowers, sent her from 
Greytower, to her face, she realized but 
one truth keenly. She was very lovely, 
and she rejoiced in her own beauty; and 
this made her doubly radiant. She hardly 
tead the lovers note that came with the 
flowers, although they were sent with Mrs. 
Myddleton’s card. 

Mrs. Leonard fairly started when Rena 
entered the roon where they awaited her. 
John came to her with a frank smile. 

“Let me congratulate you—you are 

ing,’’ he said. 


‘*Do I really look nice?’’ she said, 
with an appealing glance full of coquetry. 

‘‘Nice! well you women use strange 
adjectives. You are a howling success. 
Wnat have you done to yourself?” 

‘‘It is all in the dress. So much de- 
pends upon that.” 

‘¢ Nonsense. It is your face,” he said, 
and she felt a thrill of pleasure and was 
surprised to find the triumph turning to 
dread, of what John would say to her en- 
gagement. She felt he would care about 
it a great deal more than heshould. She 
never could tell why she replied to his 
next question as she did. 

He pointed to her flowers. 

‘« Greytower?’’ he asked, briefly. 

‘¢Mrs. Myddleton sent them,”’ she re- 
turned, then felt a guilty pang seize her. 

‘¢Oh! can I have ome little leaf?” 

‘No. You must wear Miss Hinsdale’s 
color.”’ 

‘¢ But just a green leaf? And I may have 
adance or two?” with his slow, bright 
smile. 

‘¢Oh, yes!” 

‘¢ John, here is Lottie. We are all 
ready now.’”’ Mrs Leonard broke in on 
their low-toned conference, ‘‘ and remem- 
ber, Rena—keep nearme. You arewofully 
ignorant.”’ 

But Mrs. Leonard had little care of the 
debutante. Mr. Marchant bore Rena to 
his wife’s side, where she remained receiv- 
ing with Mrs. Myddleton and Mrs. Mar- 
chant until Mr. Myddleton bore her away 
for her first dance, congratulating her 
with mischevious gayety upon her engage- 
ment to his son, and deriding Fred's 
chagrin at seeing his father forestall him 
thus in securing this favor from her. 

In fact, Fred frowned over the full card 
Rena showed him sometime later, where 
DeWitt Hopper’s name appeared, and a 
curious flourish he could not decipher 
occurred entirely too often to please him. 
He was ashamed to ask for its translation, 
but he relinguished her to Hopper with a 
storm gathering in his heart. 

Impetuous, jealous and exciting, he had 
yet much to learn of a woman’s nature, 
especially such a woman as Rena Dale. 

Robert Myddleton, a quiet youth of 
twenty-eight, five years a widower, ob- 
served his brother’s mood, and said, 
guessing the cause. 
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‘¢It is her first ball, Fred. Do not 
let your temper get the better of discre- 
tion.”’ 

*¢ You never had this to contend with,”’ 
returned Fred, ruthlessly. 

‘*Wovld you had as little to regret. 
Don’t depreciate your blessings, Fred,”’ 
said the other. 

‘*Who is she going to dance with, 
now? Ah, I thought so! ’”’ 

Rena had turned from Mr. Hopper to 
accept John Brently’s arm. It was their 
second dance, and this time a waltz. 

‘* Fred,’’ said Robert Myddleton, rather 
entreatingly, ‘‘do not make a fool of 
yourself.’’ 

“‘T will attend to my affairs, thank 
you. I am as capable as you were at 
twenty. Keep your advice for those who 
want it,’’ and conscious of having hurt his 
brother deeply, Fred moved away in an 
unenviable mood. 

Meantime, John was saying to Rena: 

**Do you want to dance? Come out 
where it is cool and delightful.” 

‘‘I’d rather dance, if you do not 
mind,” said Rena.”’ 

‘«Mind! As if I would not doanything 
to gratify you, Rena. I have felt likea 
* brute all day about my broken promise.”’ 

‘*Do not speak of it. I did find it 
hard to forgive you, but it is forgotten 
now.” 

‘¢ Charlotte gave me a tremendous go- 
ing-over about it.”’ 

‘¢ How did she know it?” 

‘¢ Fred Myddleton betrayed your con- 
fidence. By the way, Rena, he is an ass 
if there ever was one.’’ 

‘*Do you think so? I presume it is a 
matter of opinion. But Charlotte is too 
good for you, John,”’ with sudden earnest- 
ness. 

‘¢] know it. In fact, Rena, we are 
both a good deal too wicked for our age. 
Now, I see in you the counterpart of a 
small devil in me. What are we to do 
about it? Don’t you think Fred and Lot- 
tie would make a charming pair of 
prigs!’’ 

‘¢ Don’t, Jack ! 
should not. 


I want to laugh, and 

Are we going to waltz?” 
She looked up at him, expectantly, her 

lips parted in a half-smile, her eyes full 


of pleasure and mischief. The strains 
of Strauss’ ‘‘ Artists’ Life’ was throbbing 


, 
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on the air. In a moment they were glid- 
ing down the room to the magic harmony, 
ever drifting nearer to a dangerous land 
of delight, neither dared enter, with the 
bonds of their present captivity upon 
them. ‘To-morrow—long, dark to-mor- 
rows were forgotten ; conscience lulled to 
sleep for a bitter awakening. 

They did not stop until the last note 
died away. Then both became conscious 
that for the last fifteen moments there had 
been only themselves in the whole world, 
Rena felt as if she had grown older, as 
she paused, startled and filled with regret. 
Then their glances’ met, and she saw the 
same thought reflected in his eyes, and 
her own glance fell before it. 

‘‘Take me away from the room,” she 
said softly, and he led her into the garden. 
Step by step, in silence, they went down 
one of the dimly lighted paths. 

‘‘Where are we going?’’ she asked, 
with a sigh. 

‘¢Let us not stop until we reach the 
world’s end,”’ he said, in a quick, intense 
tone. 

‘No, no, no!’’ she said with sudden 
sharpness. ‘‘ John, what have we done?” 

‘Nothing. No word has been said 
that need hurt your conscience,’ he re- 
turned, in asort of triumph. ‘‘ You un- 
derstand me, without words.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, yes,’’ she said in a breathless 
whisper. ‘‘ You always know, Jack, even 
when I do not speak.”’ 

For reply he raised the hand on his arm 
to his lips. 

‘¢ At the same moment, a cool voice be- 
hind them said: ‘‘ Pardon me; I was 
sent to conduct Miss Dale to Mrs. Mar- 
chant.”’ 

Frederick Myddleton stood behind 
them, and both the culprits felt that only 
good fortune concealed that tell-tale gest- 
ure on John’s part, as he pressed and 
dropped the little white-gloved hand. In 
silence they returned to the house, Fred 
conducting Rena, who felt that she was 
stupidly tactless; in fact, she was fright- 
ened. 

Fred did not conduct her to Mrs. Mar- 
chant, however, but to a small room, de- 
serted by the dancers. ; 

‘¢ You do not want to dance,”’ he said; 
‘¢ you are tired.” 

‘©Oh, yes, I want to dance. Do not 
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make me lose one waltz, Fred,” she said, 
not at all eager for a téte-a-téte. 

‘¢ Let me see your card,” he said, per- 
emptorily. 

She yielded, and he deliberately crossed 
out the curious signature he had now iden- 
tified, and wrote his own name above it. 

‘¢What have you done? ”’ she said. 

‘*You will not dance with Brently 
again.”’ 

‘‘But, his name on my card! You 
have dared cross it out !’’ she cried. 

‘Rena, you will not dance with him 
again to-night. I can not and will not 
have it.’’ 

‘¢ What can I do? I promised Jack.” 

‘¢Tell him you are tired. You have 
danced twice with him, already.’’ 

‘But I am not tired, and I should 
tell a falsehood to gratify your folly. How 
silly!’ 

‘¢Rena, do you never mean to respect 
my wishes ?’’ 

‘¢ When they are reasonable ones. You 
did not object to my dancing with your 
father, or Mr. Marchant.”’ 

‘¢ That is another matter.’ 

‘¢T do not see it in that light.” 

‘¢Once for all, Rena, I will not have 
you dance with Brently again to-night.” 

Rash youth! Heshould have remem- 
bered a woman’s will: 

‘¢ What you will not have me do, some- 
one else will gladly accept,” she said 
coldly. 

‘‘Do you mean that you love me so 
little, my small request is refused?’’ in 
an imploring tone. 

There was a moment’s silence, during 
which the strains of a waltz throbbed once 
more on the air. Rena’s foot beat time, 
impatiently. 

‘*] will not be a slave to any man’s 
whims. I do not think I love you after 
all, and if you treat me this way, I shall 
loath you.’’ She spoke slowly, glancing 
over her shoulder at him, and at that mo- 
ment John Brently appeared. 

‘‘You did not find Mrs. Marchant! 
She is in the conservatory. Pardon me, 
Rena, but I think this waltz was also 
mine. But if you are fatigued, I will 
only take you to Mrs. Marchant’s retreat. 
She has sent me to conduct you ’—with 
a mischeviously marked emphasis upon 
Fred’s words. | 
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‘¢ Thanks ; I am glad to go Mrs. Mar- 
chant. Mr. Myddleton will excuse me, 
Iknow.”’ And she was moving away on 
John’s arm, before Fred recovered from 
his surprise. 

John felt that she trembled, and kept a 
wise silence, taking her to Mrs. Marchant, 
only saying, as he left her: 

‘¢I thought I would rescue you; but 
do not mind what that foolish boy says.” 

‘<I want to go home,’’ she murmured, 
piteously. ; 

‘¢ Poor child! Well, do not cry about 
it; doubtless, you can get away soon. 
Can you not have a sudden toothache? 
I will take you; I will go tell mother, at 
once.”’ 

‘Oh, no, no! It would not do. I 
can bear it,’’ she said, ‘* But, oh, Jack! 
keep away from me.”’ 

He gave her one quick glance and 
obeyed, vexed with himself at the influence 
she seemed to have over him. Both were 
conscious now of the danger lurking in 
companionship. It frightened Rena to 
find how she yielded to him her unbidden 
confidence. She felt suddenly that Fred’s 
unreasonable jealousy was, after all, a de- 
fense for her. She longed to have his 
love enfold and strengthen her. She 
looked anxious for one sign from him. 
But Fred had left the ball-room with his 
mother, and could not, in his royal rage, 
imagine that his little sweetheart wept pas- 
sionately, if quietly, in her lace cobweb of 
a handkerchief, all the way home from her 
first ball. 

But who so gay and radiant as Rena, 
the next day, when the party met for the 
expedition to Ander’s Peak? When Fred 
Myddleton and his sister joined the party, 


' she was chatting with Mr. Hopper, look- 


ing so handsome as she sat upon her horse, 
that no one thought of the shabby, dark 
green habit and worn gloves. 

She became more interested in Mr. 
Hopper, at Fred’s approach, while her 
heart was beating wildly. 

Dewitt Hopper was a youth, employed 
upon the staff of two New York news- 
papers, and this had carefully excluded 
him from Avon society, until John Brently, 
in an impulsive moment of wrath at social 
ostracism, drew him into the magic circle. 

Hopper was not slow to profit by this 
patronage, and a good many people felt 
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afraid of his ready pen. He had taken a 
great fancy to Rena upon meeting her at 
a tennis tournament, held at Greytower 
and, therefore, Fred detested him. 

She turned from Hopper to John, who 
rode up, to discuss with her the plan of 
the day. 

John looked pale and unlike himself. 
He avoided Rena’s direct glance, and she 
thought she had never seen him so grave. 
The excursion had been planned for Miss 
Hinsdale’s pleasure, and they were to ride 
to Ander’s Peak and camp out for the 
night, to witness the sunrise, and return 
the next day. 

‘¢ Why didn’t Mrs. Marchant go with 
us, instead of Miss Landor?”’ asked 
Rena, ina low tone, of John; ‘‘such a 
poky, old chaperone.” 

Mrs. Marchant’s husband would not 
permit her to go.’’ 

‘« I'd like to see the husband who would 
stop me!”’ 

** Nodoubt you would,’’ said John, with 
asmile; ‘‘sowould I.’ 

‘*You miserable creature,’ she said 
laughingly ; ‘‘ where are you going now? 
Can you not stay with me a moment ?’’ 
She looked at him coaxingly, but he 
became grave again. ‘‘I am bored to 
death with Hopper, and Fred has not 
spoken to me since last night.’ 

‘No? Well, I cannot rescue you now.”’ 
Then he added suddenly, ‘‘ why will you 
tempt me so?”’ 


* «€What do you mean?”’ 

‘¢ You know I would rather be at your 
side than somewhere else where my alle- 
giance is due.’ Hespoke more earnestly 
than she had ever heard him before, her 
color rose, as she said lightly. 

‘« That is not true.” 

‘¢ T wish I could think so,”’ he said, and 
rode back to Miss Hinsdale. 

The ride was a delightful one. The 
road after a distance of eight miles, 
wound up the mountain, through a lovely 
grove of trees, past cool sweet springs. 
Ever and anon, the trees were cleared away 
from the roadside, showing a vista of 
valley, with small towns crouching at the 
foot of the mountain. The day was the 
counterpart of the day before, save that it 
was more sultry, and Miss Landor pointed 
to huge clouds that swept tHe sky as por- 
tending ‘‘ weather.”’ 

John, with Miss Hinsdale, was in the 
rear of the party, while the others, espe- 
cially Rena and her two devout admirers, 
Mr. Slocum and Mr. Hopper, were well in 
advance, when suddenly, as John paused 
with Miss Hinsdale to look at a view, a 
little confusion took place in the party 
ahead. 

Kitty Myddleton came riding back. 
‘¢Oh John, John,” she cried, in fright- 
ened tone. ‘‘ It is Rena—quick—lI fear 
she is hurt.” 


[To BE CONTINUED. } 


Where Would You Wish Your Grave? 


BY NINETTE M. LOWATER. 


OVE I care not where I rest 

<as In the earth’s protecting breast— 
Whether in some churchyard gray, 
Where the mouraful willows sway, 
And the breezes, as they pass, 
Scarcely move the tangled grass; 
Whether ocean makes my grave, 
In some dimly-lighted cave, 
Spread with treasures all untold, 
Sparkling gems and glittering gold, 
Where the monsters of the deep 
Watch my quiet, lonely sleep; 
Whether in some desert lone, 


Unmarked by memorial stone, 
Where the sands above me lie 
Burning, like the tearless sky; 
Or, if on some mountain’s breast, 
Where the snows forever rest, 
And no mortal e’er may know 
Who so calmly sleeps below ; 
No, I care not where I rest 

In our mother’s sheltering breast ; 
Only for this boon I pray, 
When I pass from earth away, 
May some heart, amid its strife, 
Be the better for my life. 
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The Secret of Bumfrashire Castle. 


BY MYRTLE MYRRICK, 


Author of “Our Baron; 


FOUNDED 


AND down, up and 
down. It seemed to 
me I had been pacing 
the balcony for nearly 
an hour, and the click 
of my boot-heels sound- 
ed hollow and strange 
against the hard stone. 
Perhaps it was because the night was so 
still, and such an intense quiet pervaded 
everything, that my step rang out with 
such startling clearness on the air. It was 
to me a glorious evening, though some 
people, after one look into the black 
heavens, would have shuddered, and gone 
into the house, and tried to forget, in the 
ruddy blaze ofa hearth and the soft gleam 
ofcandles, the inky darkness that swathed 


theouter world. But I always loved storms, 
there was something wonderfully soothing 
about them; and often times I had stood 
quite fearless, when others had fled, ter- 
tor-stricken, and watched the sky when 


it was torn with flame and thunder. It 
always calmed me, and I tried to think 
that the heavens were interpreting some 
of my life and thoughts when they moaned 
in their storm tossed way. 

There! That was the twenty-fifth time 
I had reached that window; I had 
counted, because I had nothing better to 
do. This time I paused, and looked in. 
A little pale-faced lady looked up at me 
and smiled, and I tried to smile back. 

‘“ Will mademoiselle not come in? The 
tain is almost upon us, and she will surely 
get wet.’’ 

“Ina few minutes, mon chere madam,” 
and I nodded my head reassuringly and 
turned away to continue my promenade. 
I knew she had not heard me, for poor 
madam (my companion) was quite deaf. 
But she was a kind-hearted old lady, and 
if I had any heart at all (I sometimes 
doubted it) I think I must have loved her 
with part of it. Why shouldn't 1? She 
was the only friend I had in the world, 


or, Anherst Hall,” ete, 


ON FACT. 


except, perhaps—and I smiled at the 
thought—he, they had surely forgotten 
me, it was sO many years ago. 

How hot it was! And how fast. those 
dark, ragged clouds were hurrying across 
the sky. There were low mutterings and 
distant flashes of dull light. Suddenly 
the East took fire; the whole heavens 
were covered with a magnificient bright- 
ness, and the lightning played grandly 
about the fringed clouds. How majesti- 
cally it swept over the inky sky, and 
flashed over the old time-worn castle 
where I stood, with its ‘*tufrets’”’ and 
‘¢keys,’’ and clinging ivy. My pulses 
throbbed, and my heart beat ; how awful 
it was! yet I loved it. Nature was my 
only sympathizer, and I leaned eagerly - 
forward and studied her brooding beauty. 

Suddenly a liquid chain of flame es- 
caped the clouds, and with frightful rapid- 
ity sought the earth; there was a terrible 
crash, and a prolonged peal of thunder 
that seemed to shake the foundation’ of 
the earth. For an instant, I covered my 
face with my hands, half-blinded by the 
vivid flash, then, with a wild cry, Istarted 
forward, for one hundred feet below me 
lay a white marble cross, flung above a 
grass-grown grave, torn from its founda- 
tion, shivered and blackened by the light- 
ning. ‘‘A fit retribution,’ I muttered, 
and clinched my hand hard upon the 
stone. ‘‘ For just as it is shattered, so 
he has shattered my life—my only rela- 
tive.’’ The flood gates of heaven had. 
opened, and a perfect sheet of water fell 
from the clouds, but I did not know it - 
until I was drenched through. I turned 
away, horrified at what I had seen, to en- 
ter the house, and, as I did so, a loud 
ring of the portal gong reached my ears. 
‘«Some one seeking shelter from the 
storm, I suppose; ah, well, it does me 
good to help humanity occasionally—I 
am glad they have come, whoever it is.”’ 
I had reached the room where madam 
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was ; she raised her eyes, and, with a cry 
of dismay, regarded my wet gown. 

‘* Mon chere enfant! You will cer- 
tainly take a severe cold. Ah, mon dieu/ 
she is dripping wet,’’ and she rose and 
hurriedly pulled the bell, thinking to call 
Carlton my maid for me, I knew, but 
just then the door opened, and the foot- 
man said something which I did not un- 
derstand ; the next moment a tall, broad- 
shouldered man stepped into the room, 
and bowed low to me (whom he happened 
to see first), then, turning to madam, he 
said in a low, musical voice: 

‘‘T sincerely beg, madam, that you 
will forgive my intrusion. I have come 
myself, rather than send a messenger, to 
apologize for the entrance of a stranger 
under your roof. The severity of the 
storm obliged me to seek shelter some- 
where, until it abat—’”’ 

‘«My friend is quite deaf, and, unfor- 
tunately, does not understand you,” I 
said, and I could hardly repress a smile as 
I looked at madam’s stolidly surprised 
countenance. 

He turned and fastened a pair of smil- 
ing gray eyes upon me—“ Then it is to 
you, mademoiselle, that I must ’’— 

‘¢ Pray do not mention it,’’ lexclaimed. 
‘«T am very glad, indeed, to offer you such 
hospitality as we have’”’ for I saw at a 
glance that he was a gentleman. ‘It is, 
indeed, a terrible night for travelers. But 
allow me to offer you aseat. I was quite 
forgetting,’’ I murmured. 

‘© Your kindness embarrasses me, ma- 
demoiselle. I am quite undeserving of 
it,’’ he said, in a grave voice, as he seated 
himself at one side of the wide fire- place, I 
at the other, and madama few feet from me. 

‘‘T intended to continue on my way, 
as my destination lies only three leagues 
beyond this point, but just as I approached 
your portal, the rain fell in torrents; and 
as my valise contained a few paintings 
which I valued greatly, and which I feared 
would be spoiled, I hesitated, and I finally 
took the liberty of ringing the gong. 
And,” he continued, looking up at me 
suddenly, ‘‘I think the lightning must 
have struck something close by, at least, I 
fancied so,”’ 

‘¢Yes,”’ I answered, hurriedly; ‘‘ but 
nothing of any importance; it was only 
some object in the park.”’ 


‘Tt is fortunate,’’ he answered. 

‘«Monsieur,’’—it was madam’s gentle 
voice—‘* I hope you will feel no ill effects 
from your struggle with the storm, for I 
have surmised from your saturated cloth- 
ing that you were caught out init, Will 
you not let me ring for a servant, and ’— 

‘¢Oh! merci, madam, I can never thank 
you enough, but I think I shall be able to 
proceed on my way in a very little while.” 

It was strange, he spoke low, but this 
time she understood him quite well, and 
smiled and nodded her pretty white head 
at him, and was so pleased, that, for the 
next half hour she talked so rapidly that 
I had nothing to do but to lean back in 
my chair and to listen to them and study 
the face of the stranger before me. It 
was a strong face, a face full of character: 
the eyes were large, and a gray blue; the 
nose straight ; the mouth sharply defined, 
yet wonderfully tender, beneath the tawny 
mustache. 

‘¢ Yes, madam, it is only very recently 
that I have returned to England. My 
mother and I have been in America for 
the last ten years. Previously, our home 
was in France.”’ 

‘¢In France! Oh, God!’’ I leaned for- 
ward, every nerve tingling with a terrible 
excitement. Madam had not heard the 
last of the sentence, evidently, and just 
then he noticed that the storm had abated, 
and rising quickly, he again begged that 
we would forgive his intrusion: 

‘‘And, mademoiselle, to whom am I in- 
debted for this great kindness, shown to 
an utter stranger?”’ - 

‘¢Madam d’Audreau, monsieur, and 
my name is Lange, but I entreat you, do 
not mention it again; it hasbeen a pleas- 
ure to us.’’ He bowed low to us both, and 
then the great oak door opened and closed, 
and he was gone. Why, it all seemed 
like a dream to me, the storm, and, and, 
the broken cross and his coming. And 
then I went to the balcony to assure my- 
self if what I had seen were really true. 
Yes, there it lay ; splintered and scorched, 
across his grave. I shuddered and went 
in, and ringing for Carlton I went 
to my room. For a week after, the 
thought of that night haunted me, and I 
wondered who the stranger was ; but when 
I questioned Dyson, the footman, about 
the name, he had forgotten it. 
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Why was it I lived over and over again 
his words, his every look ; could even see 
the fire-light play upon his well-cut feat- 
ures and close-cropped curly hair, as it 
did that night, and then, suddenly, I 
knew I had seen that face somewhere be- 
fore. ‘‘I have not had so many friends,”’ 
I thought, bitterly, ‘‘that it would be 
hard for me to remember where I have 
seen him. Ah, no!’”’ And I thought 
of my desolate childhood, and still more 
isolated girlhood ; and yet, I could not 
recollect where I had seen this stranger 
before. 

One afternoon, eight days after, I was 
pacing the court in the soft June sun- 
shine, when a servant appeared and an- 
nounced visitors. Visitors! I looked up 
in surprise. Dumfrashire Court had not 
known many visitors, and those who had 
come I had received in lonely state, and 
they had gone away, wondering I knew 
where the rest of the family of Lange 
were. They knew no other name in con- 
nection with the house, and it was just as 
well, I thought, bitterly. 

Wellington! Wellington! The name 
sounded familiar to me. I had reached 
the drawing-room door, and suddenly I 
paused and leaned heavily against it. 
Could it be that the only friends of my 
childhood had found me out in my sor- 
row and despair? And the vision of a 
frank, boyish face, crowned with a tangle 
of yellow hair, rose up before me, and 
then another, that of a sweet faced, dark- 
haired woman, his mother, and then [al- 
most grew angry with myself. 

It was twelve years since then, and be- 
sides—the name Lange—they would 
never know me. I pushed the door res- 
olutely openand wentin. Atthe far end 
of the room was an elderly lady, whose 
delicate profile was strongly outlined 
against the window by which she sat. 
She must have heard my step, for she 
turned her head quickly around, and then 
I saw her start; for an instant neither 
of hg spoke, and I felt myself grow very 
pale. 

‘Mile. Lange?’’ That soft, sweet 
voice—Oh, God ! It was she. 

“Yes, madam, and I am very happy 
to see you.’’ I advanced toward her, 
and as I did so, she arose, and holding 
out both hands, said gently : 


‘¢T must ask you to let me kiss you—a 
strange request for a stranger to make— 
but I have two good reasons, which I 
will give you, and then I am sure you 
will forgive an old lady’s fancy.” 

She crossed the floor, and I felt her 
cool lips upon my hot cheek. How 
very long it had been since any one had 
kissed me—years and years—perhaps not 
since she had kissed me last, and sud- 
denly hot,tears welled up into my eyes. 
She pressed my hand and turned away. 

‘« You are very like a little girl I used 
to know, so much so that I aimost fan- 
cied you were little Corona herself when 
you caine into the room.”’ 

She had resumed her seat, and: her low 
voice came to me like distant music upon 
a storm at sea, my heart was beating so 
fast, and the blood was surging so rap- 
idly through my veins. 

‘¢ My son told me’’—(oh, God! now I 
could account for the face that kept 
coming to me with the fire-light upon it) ; 
‘¢you resembled her greatly, but I was 
not prepared to see so striking a likeness. 
It is over twelve years since I saw her 
last, and then she was but a mite of ten 
—my son five years older—but we have 
never forgotten the child, she was such a 
sweet, affectionate little thing, and her 
poor little life was very unhappy, I fear, 
her only relative—a stern uncle—was all 
she had to love, and we could not help - 
taking the little orphan into our hearts.’’ 

Two crystal drops glided from the 
brown eyes and fell upon the pale cheeks. 

‘¢ And you, my dear, look very much 
like her, and still the names are quite 
different—d’ Lemdricie and Lange. 
You see we moved from France to Eng- 
land, here we traveled for two years then 
went to America, where we have been 
for the last ten, and we lost sight of 
Monsieur d’Lemdricie and his little 
niece. I have often wondered — but 
there, my child—forgive my long story, 
it was uncalled for, except as an apology, 
and can have interested you but little.’’ 

Oh, God! How little she knew that 
she was telling me of my own cheerless 
childhood. 

‘¢ Indeed, madam, it has interested me 
greatly, and I thank you for telling me.” 
How tuneless and strange my voice 
sounded. 
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‘¢ But, I had forgotten my errand,’’ she 
smiled ; ‘‘I have come to thank you for so 
befriending my son, the night of that ter- 
rible storm. It was indeed kind of you to 
welcome him—an utter stranger—as you 
did, and permit him to remain until it 
had ceased ; and my paintings would have 
been quite ruined had it not been for 
your kindness, so you see, my child, I 
owe you a double debt of gratitude, and, 
since I am a very old lady, will you not 
come to see me? Thursdays and Satur. 
days I am always at home, and,”’ she said, 
rising, ‘‘ I would like to know you better, 
and Launce is very anxious to express his 
gratitude to you again. Will you not 
come next Thursday? That is, if—’’ she 
hesitated and looked at my black dress. 

‘*Oh, madam, it will give me great 
pleasure,’’ I cried, ‘‘if—if you will be 
quite alone,”’ I added. 

‘Only Launce and I,’’ and she nod- 
ded her beautiful white head at me. 

I felt the tears rush to my eyes again, 
but she took both my hands in her soft, 
white ones, and then bade me good-bye, 
and she was gone. 

I heard her carriage roll rapidly over 
the hard driveway, and saw it disappear 
through the park. Had I been mad? I 
had forgotten that I was Corona Lange, 
and not Corona d’Lemdricie, and I had 
promised to go out into the world, about 
which I knew so little, and meet this 
beautiful woman again, with my shad- 
owed life all behind and before me. But, 
oh! it was hard to refuse—she had said 
she loved me, and it was what I had 
longed for, for so many weary years. A 
sob broke from my lips, and I buried my 
face in my hands. 

I would not deceive her; I would 
break my word rather than actalie. I 
would stay at home. 

But, when Thursday came, it found me 
in my carriage nearing her home. I 
hated myself for it, but I was only human. 

That evening! How like a beautiful 
dream it seemed to me! And shall I 
ever forget the glad welcome I received 
from the lovely, snowy-haired woman and 
her brave son? 

And it was the first of many, many such 
evenings, and after that they came often 
to Dumfrashire Court, and I put away my 
other life and tried to forget who I was, 


in the glad thought that I had found 
friends. How sweet the word sounded ! 
Summer slipped away and autumn came, 
and still they did not know my secret. 

How I felt they would scorn me if they 
did, scorn me for living a lie !—and—and 
—but they were only friends. Could I 
not have friends? And I tried to ease my 
remorseful conscience. I shuddered. It 
was strangely lonely in the park. The 
dead leaves drifted down from the old 
trees, and the chill November wind whis- 
tled bleakly through their bare branches. 
I drew my shawl close around me and 
quickened my footsteps. It was half dusk, 
and the sky was gray and leaden. I 
shouldn’t have wandered so far, I thought 
(for I was quite alone), and it will be 
dark before I reach home. 

Presently, the distant canter of a horses’ 
hoofs reached my ears. Some intruder 
perhaps—but my cheeks flushed, and my 
heart beat, and I told myself that I knew 
who it was. God forgive me, I moaned, 
I do not mean to be glad, and if I can 
reach the house, I will not see him. I 
walked rapidly on, but the rider kept 
gaining upon me, and, finally, a panting 
steed stopped at my side, and, half boy- 
ishly, a broad shouldered man flung him- 
self from the saddle and came up to me. 

‘*Ah, Mademoiselle Lange, you have 
led me such a chase! I thought perhaps 
you would hear me, and be good enough 
to stop.” 

‘¢ How should I know who it was?” I 
smilingly rejoined, though I felt a tell-tale 
red mount to my face. 

Suddenly, he turned to me and said very 
seriously, ‘‘ If you are not cold, will you 
sit down here fora few moments? I have 
something which I should like to tell you 
about some one.”’ 

I smiled. ‘‘Certainly,’’ I answered, 
‘‘ but what can it be? I know no one.” 
And, as I spoke, I seated myself upon the 
rustic bench, he by my side. e 

‘‘My mother has doubtless spoken to 
you—of—of a child whom we knew years 
ago. It may seem strange to you, Ma- 
demoiselle Lange—but,—’’ (he laughed 
nervously and looked away from him), ‘I 
loved that child—with—with—all the 


love my heart held, except that for my 
mother, and all these years her sad child- 
face has haunted me.’’ 
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I tried to speak, to tell him to stop, but 
something choked me. [I struggled, but 
my voice would not come, and, speechless, 
I sat with my hands locked together, lis- 
tening to him. 

‘‘When I first saw you I almost thought 
you were that child, and—and I think it 
was then that I first began to love you, 
not for your own sake then. I wanted 
to tell you this before I told you that 
now I love you for your own sake. Per- 
haps you will think me unworthy, be- 
cause at first it was not so much you, as 
the memory it brought, that—(you must 
understand me)—I loved, but now it is you 
alone. I love you! I love you!” 

With a terrible cryI started up. 

‘*My God! Oh, my God! Has it 
come to this? Listen to me, and see if 
you can forgive me, Lance—Mr. Welling- 
ton? I could no more love you than 
your mother could have loved another, 
when your father was living. I am not 
free. You say you remember Corona 
d’Lemdricie, and do you not recollect 
her uncle? It was he who compelled the 
sad child you knew to marry—marry a 
stranger and a fortune to save his own, 
and her husband still lives. 

‘‘T am not Mlle. d'Lemdricie, as you 
supposed, but Madam Lange, and she 
asks you to forgive her for Corona d’Lem. 
dricie’s sake, for—oh, God! I am she!’’ 

He had not moved, andsat listening to 
my words with a face as pallid as death, 
and great beads of moisture stood out on 
his white brow. 

Suddenly, with a low moan, he buried 
his face in his hands. 

‘* Corona, my little Corona ; oh, God!” 

It was a hoarse sob, and the wind 
caught it up and wafted it in the air, and 
every tree seemed to call out, reproach- 

fully, «‘ Corona, my little Corona.” 

I was standing exhausted and speech- 
less, looking away from this man in his 
misery whose life I had ruined, when a 
wild shriek broke upon my ear. I started, 
for the whole heavens were, a mass of 
light, and a building five milés away was 

ing to the ground. With a horrified 
cty, [turned and grasped Launce Wel- 
lington’s arm. 

“For God’s sake, go,’’ I moaned, 
hoarsely ; <*it is the lunatic asylum, and 
they will burn to death.” 


* 
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He staggered to his feet, but as he did 
so, a man, with disheveled hair and 
blood-shot eyes, dashed past him; then 
there was a frightful yell, unearthly in its. 
insanity, and we heard a body fall. 

I felt my strength leaving me, and a 
strange faintness took its place; but gath- 
ering my courage, I whispered, ‘‘ Come, 
help me, I need you,” for I knew who the 
lunatic was. Without a word, he followed 
me to where a man lay bleeding and 
burned, upon the ground. I stooped, and 
turned the face up; he was frghtfully 
burned but the face was his. I knew it 
too well. He opened his eyes. 

‘¢Ha! ha! Her beautiful. dark face 
again! I thought she was gone. You— 
you are—why do you look like that? I’m 
mad! I’m mad! Corona. Ha, ha, ha, 
hear the music, see the light, a—wedding 
march !”’ 

I knelt by his side. ‘‘ Hush, Eugene, 
it isI, Corona. See, you will come with 
me ;’’ and turning to the pale man by me, 
I whispered, ‘‘help me, he is my hus- 
band.”’ 

Silently he stooped and gathered the 
man in his arms, and I followed, as he 
staggered away with his terrible burden. . 
All that night, until the gray dawn, we 
watched by the side of my dying hus- 
band—dying from his frightful burns. 

‘¢Corona!’’ It was only a whisper, and 
the sick man lifted his head and gazed 
wildly about the room, ‘‘did I see—you 
—last—night? I loved you, but the 
flames—oh ! they are burning me—Cor- 
ona!’’ 

‘¢ Yes, Eugene, I am here,”’ and I bent 
over his couch. 

*¢ Corona, I Jov—’’ there *was a moan, 
and the wild, dark eyes closed. ‘I 
lov—” but the word was never finished. 
He dropped back—my husband—never 
to speak again. I sobbed, as I looked at 
his poor burned face, still and pitiful in 
death. It was not he, but my uncle, that 
lay buried in the court beneath, that had 
shattered my life. Two years before I 
had married an insane man, I had not 
known it; but he had known of the 
stranger’s affliction, and had let me vow 
myself away to one whose mind was gone 
—had compelled me to marry him to save 
his own fortune from wreck. I was mar- 
ried one June morning, and in the evening 
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the roof of a lunatic asylum had covered 
my husband’s head. We moved imme- 
diately to England, and I brought my hus- 
band with me and placed him in an asy- 
lum, not five miles away. A month after 
my uncle died, stern, unrelenting, bitter, 
as he had lived ; and no one knew of our 
terrible secret. 

Ah! How terrible the old life seems 
when I look back to it. Three years have 
passed since the night that I was made @ 
widow, and yet it is with me still, and 
with my brave, forgiving friend, Launce 
Wellington. Yes, he forgave me for the 
wrong I had done him, and asked me 
to be his wife, and my heart was so filled 
with aching and sorrow that I only 
cried when he told me again that he loved 
me. 

I have not deserved it; but I am say- 
ing farewell to Dumfrashire to-day, for 
to-morrow I go to Ais home never to leave 
it again, and poor madam and all my 
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tried servants, who kept my secret so well, 
go with me. Gladly, yet half sadly, I 
visit the old court and the balconies that 
knew me when I was grief stricken and 
lone. And at last I visit two graves, one 
covered with ivy and myrtie and beauti- 
ful wood flowers, with a glistening shaft 
at its head, on which is inscribed ‘‘ Eugene 
Lange.’’ Sadly I stoop and part the myrtle 
and read the name—the name that was 
once mine—for the last time, and turn 
with tear dimmed eyes away. The other 
is a cold, barren mound, about which 
flowers will not grow, and flung around 
the desolate grave are bits of a marble 
cross, blackened and splintered. Three 
times it was erected, and three times the 
lightning blasted its whiteness, and then 
we left it where it fell. And even the good 
peasants mutter a prayer and turn out of 
their way to avoid it, and only the bleak 
winds whisper, as they pass, a weird ‘‘ re- 
guiascant in peace”’ over the dreary place. 
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BY M. A. MAITLAND, 


@) ET out the paper, Silas, 
g Get down the pen and ink, 
And write the news to mother, 
Or I’ll not sleep a wink! 


The precious popsy wopsy ! 

Who would have thought it now— 
While we two were a frettin’, 

About a paltry cow? 


A worryin’ and frettin’ 
And broodin’ on our loss, 
As if the whole creation 
Caved in with that co-doss / 








I sat right here, a sewin’, 
The darlin’ in my lap, 

A cooin’ and a crowin’ 
In spite of our mishap. 


When graspin’ ’round for something 
In her wee mouth to stick, 

She caught my thimbled finger, 
And then I heard a click. 


Don’t even mention Dolly— 
An old red cow—forsooth ! 

Just write, «« We’re well and jolly, 
And baby’s got a tooth!” 





















ADGE started 
violently as 
her eyes fell 
on the pic- 
ture, well 
placed in the 
gallery, to 
catch theeye 
even of a 
careless pass- 
er-by. 

To catch 
it, and to 
hold it, with its warmth and depth of 
coloring and its quaint tone, like that of 
a Valks-Lied. 

“¢St. John’s Eve in Norway.” 

Madge would have known it at a glance, 
without that label on it. 

For an instant, she stood staring. 

Then, rather that her limbs failed un- 
der her, than that she desired to sit 
down opposite the picture—she dropped 
upon the bench before it, her somewhat 
shabbily gloved hands folded on her lap. 

Her dress was a little shabby, too. The 
long black, mourning veil clung about 
her limply, as she pushed it back out of 
herway. @ 

To any passer-by she might seem but 
one of the crowd in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery on this free day. 

But Madge, the real Madge was not 
here at all. She was yonder in the pic- 
ture, in the midsummer-night in the 
midst of the St. John’s Eve procession. 

A year ago. Was it only a year ago? 
—it seemed a lifetime, back into that 
happy Wanderjahr which ended so ab- 
ruptly. 

It was on the homeward passage to 
America that her father had died. Sud- 
denly, of heart-failure, it was said. But 
Madge knew he had gotten his death- 
blow from the latest American paper 
which the pilot brought on board as they 
entered the bay, a paper lightly opened, 
and which contained latest particulars of 
the great bank failure, sweeping clean 
away the fortune he had meant to leave 
his child. 
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Madge, bending over 
him, had caught that last faint word 


‘* A beggar—”’ 


upon his lips. ‘‘A beggar—”’ 

Madge straightened herself and knotted 
her hands about the little black silk bag 
which had carried her lunch this morn- 
ing to the office, and which was now 
bringing back in its mouth a bunch of 
field daisies bought from a street-boy on 
the way up town. A beggar?—no, but 
never farther removed from that than 
since she had become a worker. 

But that Wanderjahr, in which her 
only work had seemed to be to work out 
her own happiness. 

The glamour of it was in her eyes, gaz- 
ing back into the picture. How like one 
valley to another, sunk among those Scan- 
dinavian mountains. It might have been 
this very one, into which she and her 
party had descended, drenched with a 
sudden cloudburst on the mountain-top. 
There was nothing for it but to borrow 
peasant costumes at the friendly gaard | 
below; and a bright color flushes up 
Madge’s face now, as she feels-again the 
eyes of the artist of the party upon her, 
as with the farmer’s daughter the three 
girls traveling together, come out, and for 
a moment fall into line with the St. John’s 
Eve dancers trooping there, from the 
neighboring village. 

She remembers it all; the artist’s eyes, 
as he looked on ; the speedy detection of 
the three make-believe village girls; the 
merry stirs, the laughter, and light re- 
partee among the tourists; the gay vil- 
lage music ; the farmhouse glowing in the 
background, its tall chimney ending in a 
cross, built high against the sky. 

How like, how like it was! 

But Madge’s thought broke off with a 

asp. 
. > one of those faces, half turned 
toward her, she had recognized her own, 
as in a looking: glass. 

How well—too well—she remembered ! 
The artist’s eyes; no words of his, 
Few words had passed between them; 
indeed, though for three weeks they had 
been meeting almost daily. 
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Over those uncrowded routes the ways 
of sight-seers are apt to cross and re- 
cross ; as had theirs, from the time when, 
with an apology, he put an extra rug 
across her lap in that weird day-night 
when she sat on the deck of the stout 
coast steamer, watching for the midnight 
sun off Norway; to that Eve of St. John, 
that midsummer eve, which ended it all. 
For while Madge slept in the queer little 
nest under the eaves, and dreamed her 
strange, bright, confused, little, innocent 
midsummer night’s dream, in which fair- 
ies’ and peasants’ dance were intertwined, 
and somehow she was Hermia entangled 
in Titania’s train, and the artist was Lys- 
ander standing apart, looking on at it all, 
with his hands in his pockets and a cigar 
in his mouth, and ¢ha¢ in his eyes. 

Madge’s color was flickering up into 
her weary face again, at that memory, 
and then it faded out; for while she slept 
her father had been revising his plans for 
further travel. That unlucky meeting on 
the mountnin had dampened his desire 
for northern travel. The next morning 
(when the artist had gone forward, with 
the tacit understanding that at the foot of 
a certain famous waterfall, deep in the 
mountain fastnesses, one might very well 
meet midsummer friends again) over a 
rather late breakfast her father unfolded 
his new arrangement to Madge. They 
would retrace their way, and take the re- 
turning steamer on the morrow; and 
after all return home to America a little 
earlier, ‘‘After all, there is nothing much 
better than the home mountains and sea- 
shore for the summer weather, is there? 
And then, Madge—’”’ 

But there had been no ‘‘ and then” for 
poor, little Madge. Her story was fin- 
ished, she told herself. 

And, indeed, it had been so very little 
of a story! Just a mere hint of a sketch 
that might have been made. 

If she could have told her father? 

But what could she have told her 
father? That she wanted to climb and 
climb along the rough, wild mountain 
ways, in the wake of a man who had flung 
a spare rug across her knees in a bleak, 
midnight sea wind; who had caught her 
once, staggering on a slippery, rolling 
deck; who had plucked a bit of moun- 
tain moss for her on the edge of an abyss ; 


who had stood apart on a midsummer eve, 
on the edge of a village dance, with a 
cigar in his mouth, and in his eyes— 

Madge put a hasty hand across her 
eyes, shutting out the picture. What had 
she to do with pictures like that? Vain 
dreams! Her part was not with dream- 
ing, but with work-a-day realities. , 

Well, well, she would go home. Al- 
though her home was a back-building 
room, and no one waiting for her in it. 

She rose the more slowly for the thought. 
She was turning toward the door of the 
main entrance, when suddenly—was it 
with that strange sense of being: watched, 
that sometimes moves one ?-—she turned 
around. And in his eyes—in his eyes the 
same look she remembered. 

While she stood motionless, he came 
up, and before she had recovered breath, 
was shaking hands with her, quite as 
though they had met last week, instead of 
last year. 

But she saw him glance quickly at her 
mourning-veil, which she gathered about 
her, her nervous hand stroking its folds. 

‘«T came to see the pictures,’’ she said, 
with an effort at ease. ‘‘ I did not expect 
to see a—”’ 

‘An old friend,’ he said promptly, 
filling up her slight hesitation. ‘‘But 1 
did,”’ 

“You?” 

‘«T came to see you,” nelaia, nodding 
at the picture. ‘I tried in vain to find 
you. So I was obliged to call you up 
there, to my own eye and yours. No 
stranger’s would recognize you. I took 
care of that- But I had, at least, a for- 
lorn hope that it might prove a clue. 
Every one sooner or later comes to Wash- 
ington, you know. And so it has.’ 

‘A forlorn hope, indeed,” she said, 
with the ghost of a little laugh, sadder 
than tears. ‘‘It is a pity it did not fail 
you. We were all so merry and happy 
that midsummer-night.”’ 

‘¢When’I dreamed a dream,” he said, 
‘¢that is just beginning to come true.” 

He drew her hand, with its little worn 
black glove, gently in his arm. 

‘¢ You won't vanish so suddenly again, 
like the vision of a dream?’ he said. 
‘* At least, you will let me take you home?” 

She did not answer at once, and he 
said, quickly: 
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‘¢ Pardon me ; but it isa year and three 

weeks to me, since I have known you. I 
forget that it is not the same thing to you. 
You must not be angry with me, if I beg 
that you will sometimes let me see you at 
your home.”’ 

She stroked again the folds of her veil, 
with a hand that trembled. 

‘¢T haveno home. I—I have nothing.” 

It was his voice that trembled. 

‘“‘Nothing but an old friend,’’ he 
said; ‘‘an old friend of a year and three 
weeks,”’ 


THE OLD ELM TREE. 





That was his plea, with a slight altera- 
tion a little later. 

‘¢We have been friends for a year and 
four weeks,’’ he said. ‘‘How much 
longer do we need to wait to know each 
other better? I knew you, Madge, the 
first time that I looked into your hon- 
est eyes. Whyshould we wait? Let me 
take all my life to make you know, better 
and better, how I love and cherish and—’”’ 

‘¢ Obey ?”’ archly. 

‘¢Obey my wife, when she bids me 
have my way—as she will now.” 


The Old Elm Cree. 


BY KATE AULD VOORHEES, 


NCE weary and foot-sore, I had rambled 
all day, {far away, 
I was coming back home, which was not 
My arms fullof ferns and my hands full of flowers, 
Which I culled as I whiled away many bright 
hours. 
But tired at last, as I neared home again, 
I stopped ’neath an elm tree that stood in the lane; 
I rested and mused, and my thoughts they were 
free, 
As I sat ’neath the shade of that beautiful tree. 


I heard a soft sigh, and looked up overhead 

At the branches that thickly a verdant arch spread, 
And softly a whisper then followed the sigh; 

It said, « I am tif€d, and ready to die! 

I am useless and idle; for nothing I live. 

I receive all good things; but, ah, nothing I give. 
That tree over there is of use ; don’t you see, 

It is brimful of apples—so different from me ! 
No nuts and no fruits do I ever bear; 

I can only reach out my long limbs to the air— 
They are pretty, but useless; mo wonder that I 
Am tired of living, and ready to die!” 


“Oh, no!” cried a dear little bird in its nest, 

Who sat warming her eggs ’neath her little brown 
breast, 

“You never can know what a jewel you are! 

So to be thus berating yourself is not fair. 

Without you, oh, where would my nestlings be 
found ? 

Alas ! they’d be scattered abroad on the ground ! 

Tho’ no nuts or no fruits on your limbs ever grew, 

No tree ever bore gayer songsters than you! 

With a sky all serene, and a nest snug and warm, 

Away up on your branches, secure from ail harm. 


Oh, what can be truer or dearer to me? 

And I owe all my gladness, dear friend, to thee. 

And not me alone; asI sit on my nest 

To hover the eggs, to me dearest and best, 

I look on a neighboring bough, and I see 

Another brown birdie just busy like me; 

And a step further on, a blue bird and her mate 

Are building a nest, tho’ a little mite late; 

And, as I turn ’round, over there I espy 

Two more nests in progress; I see the birds fly 

Back and forth mid the branches, so busy and gay; 

Their task, at its hardest, seems pleasant as play. 

Over there, higher up, towards the top of your 
boughs, 

A dear little pair built their little moss house ; 

Already I hear the faint chirp of the young, 

And a happier warble no bird ever sung, 

Than floats from the parent throat close to the nest, 

While his faithful mate covers the brood with 
her breast. 


Oh, chide not thyself, dear old Elm, for you see 

How generous and useful and kind you can be; 

There are six little homes hidden high ’mong 
your leaves, 

But still the dear elm for more usefulness grieves ! 

Dear friend, valued friend, henceforth be of good 
cheer, 

And know, in your gladness, ’tis good to be here !’” 


I started up quickly, so real it seemed, 

And I found T had fallenasleep, and haddreamed tf 
But it set me to thinking, and now plainly I see, 
How useful the most homely object may be. 

If I can’t be of use in one way, may not I 

Be of use in another? at least I will try; 

And God will find some pleasant duty for me, 
And I'll find out my mission, like the old elm tree. 
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Gas She My Neighbor? 


BY LILLIAN 


III. 







T was not to be sup- 
posed that I could 
easily forget Christine, 
even if there had not 

been the diffi- 
ae culty of filling her 
place to contend 
with. Again and 
again the girl’s 
face haunted my 
fancy reproach- 
fully ; yet I plead- 
ed with my con- 
science that her dismissal had been just. 

The day after, being Sunday, I missed 
Randolph, and had nothing to take my 
thoughts from the unexpected issue of all 
Christine’s years of service. I took my 
lonely way to church in anything but a 
peaceful frame of mind. 

I thought afterwards my minister must 
have been bewitched to have hit me as 
hard as he did that day. He really did 
seem to lean over his pulpit in my direc- 
tion, and talk right a¢ me about ‘‘ Who 
is thy neighbor?’ And not content with 
that, he must pelt me about the eager 
strife for wealth deadening all common 
feeling for humanity. Before it was over 
I half believed that the Rev. Jones was 
cognizant of my mistakes, and had read 
me a special lecture. 

Certainly it had been in my power to 
hide Christine’s theft, and still to retain 
her services. Would that have been the 
course to effectually aid and bless her? 
In short, in the words of the text, ‘* Was 
she my neighbor ?”’ 

A short time afterward a gentleman 
called on me at my office to ask if I could 
recommend Miss Christine Story as a 
person thoroughly trustworthy. He liked 
her appearance, and was about to engage 
her. 

I recognized the difficulty of my posi- 
tion. I also remembered the striking 
text of my parson’s sermon. 

**Did Miss Story refer you to me?” I 


gasped. 


A. NORTH. 


‘¢ She did,’’ was the somewhat wonder- 
ng response. 

At that I hardened my heart. I think 
I could have forgiven her the theft; but 
that she should expect me to lie and de- 
ceive a stranger, to whom her honesty 
was of the first import, exposed the girl 
in anything but a favorable light. Con- 
quering my aversion to the task, I spoke 
thus : 

‘Sir, it is not my custom to accept 
services on another’s recommendation. I 
use my own discrimination in such mat- 
ters, and a trial. However, since you 
ask me the question so directly, I must be 
correspondingly frank. Miss Story served 
me in an exemplary manner for three 
years. The circumstances which led to 
her dismissal I know not how to account 
for, It has been a source of pain and 
constant wonder to me. What that cir- 
cumstance was, I do not feel at liberty to 
disclose; but, judging from Miss Story’s 
general good principles, I should not 
anticipate anything like it again.” 

‘«Then why did you not retain her 
yourself ?’’ inquired my interlocutor. ‘I 
am obliged to you, Mr. Willis. I regret 
very much that the position I was about 
to offer Miss Story will not admit of being 
filled by one upon whom the slightest 
doubt rests. Good morning.” 

Immediately behind this unwelcome 
visitor came a smart business man, whom 
the little world about us looked up to with 
a sort of reverence. He occupied several 
positions of trust, was quite a politician, 
and handled large sums of other people’s 
money; yet only his own long head and 
a friend’s long purse had made good his 
escape from a charge of swindling. Un- 
doubtedly he was a thief, but he stole 
under the mask of legitimacy, and smiled 
and shook hands with his victims every 
day. Even / jumped up to give him a 
cordial welcome—I, who had banished 
Christine. ’ 

One evening, some weeks later, while 
riding on the platform of a crowded 
street car, I saw a rather nice looking 
flute ina window, and being interes 
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in the instrument, left the car to see it. 
I found myself in the establishment of a 
dealer in old curiosities. Just as I en- 
tered, a slight, black-robed figure left the 
store, but not before we had mutually 
recognized each other. It was Christie. 
She passed me without acknowledging 
my cold ‘salutation, but the tears welled 
up in the eyes I used to call honest gems. 

I bought the flute and then found 
courage to ask the man what errand had 
brought the girlthere. Heshowed mean 
old fashioned time-keeper of solid silver. 

‘¢ Case is the only thing about it worth 
anything,’ he muttered. ‘‘ Works too 
oldto go. Lent her a dollar on it.” 

I started, and felt a sudden color flush 
up all over my face. Then the money 
she had stolen was not doing her any 
good after all, or why had she come to 
this extremity ? 

‘¢ Have you got her address ?”’ I asked. 

He gave it to me, and added, ‘‘she 
looks a worthy young woman. Said she 
had a bed-ridden mother to keep, at 
home, and could get no work.” 

Again the color mounted in my face. 
Hastily charging the storekeeper with 
the return of the old silver watch and 
the delivering of anenvelope in which I 
placed some bills, I left the store. 

After that I sent something through 
the breker each week, and kept my own 
identity in the matter a secret, even 
from the man himself, telling him he 
might appear as the donor. 

At last I heard from Randolph. He 
was on his return journey. I was glad 
to welcome him back—so glad that I for- 
bore to chide him for unnecessary extrav- 
agancies. 

_We dandled at home a day or so after 
his return, but when we did go down to 
the office, his first words were : 

‘* Where is Christine ?”’ 

‘¢ Thad todischarge her,”’ I said, slowly. 

‘¢What !’” he exclaimed, while the hot 
color flamed up in his face, ‘‘ Discharge 
Christine! How dared you, Lawson, 
without telling me !”’ 

It was my turn to color. But Ran- 
dolph saw his mistake. 

‘*T mean how could you !”’ he went on. 
“Tell me all about it, quick, there’s a 
good fellow !’’ 

So I told him. 
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He listened with parted lips, and ‘his 
color fled as I proceeded. 

‘¢ And didn’t she deny the charge ?’’ 
he asked, at last. 

‘*No,” saidI. ‘*In fact I made no 
charge. I thought it best to avoid a 
scene which could only hurt her feelings. 
But if you had seen her agitation, you 
would agree with me that she was guilty. 
Besides, was she not the only person in 
the office at the time?”’ 

‘¢ So you believed her guilty ?”’ ques- 
tioned Randolph, hotly. ‘* Well then, 
she isn’t, for it was I who took your 
paltry hundred dollars. Don’tspeak yet. 
I haven’t finished. After you went out 
with Hodson that day, I rushed back for 
something I had forgotten. You re- 
member refusing me all the funds I 
wanted. Well, I saw that lying on your 
desk and I took it. There was not a 
moment to spare. I ought to have writ- 
ten you about it, but it slipped my mind, 
and then you know what I am for writ- 
ing when away. As for Christine, she 
saw me take it. But I may as well tell 
you. I had proposed to her and been re- 
fused, and I came back to put some 
flowers on her desk.”’ 

It would be impossible to conceive the 
shame, annoyance, and, above all, resent- 
ment against my brother, which struggled 
for mastery within me, as I heard him. 
Christine, from the shameful level of a 
thief was now raised on a pinnacle of he- 
roic martyrdom. 

‘¢Randolph,”’ I said, with an almost 
boyish gulp, ‘‘I do not envy you your 
feelings now that the girl you loved has 
been made tu suffer thus for your careless- 
ness. I would not be in your place, nor 
feel your pricks of conscience for my— 
my—business.” 

“ And I would not step into your shoes 
for the world,’’ he answered ina low tone.. 
‘¢It was not enough fur your hard-hearted 
avarice that she be ground into the earth 
with ill-repaid service, but you must take 
from her the very pittance that kept a bed- 
ridden mother, and dismiss her without a 
word of explanation and without a char- 
acter! Ah, Lawson, reckless as I am, I 
would not have the burden of the past 
three years upon my soul for all the wealth 
in the world—the selfishness of growing 
rich by making others poor.” 
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‘You are right,” Isaid, faintly. ‘‘She 
‘was my neighbor. But, Randolph, to 
what do you suppose she would attribute 
her dismissal ?’’ 

‘« Heaven knows! I agitated her by a 
premature proposal. It may be—ah, it may 
be she thought you suspected something, 
and took that means to prevent a union of 
your partner and your clerk, deeming her 
a little beneath your brother in social 
position. Ifshe placed that construction 
on it, Lawson, God forgive you! I’m 
going to her.” 

‘¢ Tell her, I would see her and make 
all reparation—all apologies,’’ I mur- 
mured. ‘And, Randolph, marry her if 
you will. I—I consent. She is worthy 
a better man than either you or I.”’ 


IV. 


It was not long before Christine was 
back at her old place, and not quite as 
the servant either. The firm of Willis 
Brothers gave her a salary somewhat com- 
mensurate with her services, and the jun- 
ior partner, at least, left undone no little 
action that would serve to soothe a sensi- 

‘tive and wounded pride. 

Her greeting to me was somewhat 
strange. ‘‘On! don’t you apologize,”’ 
she said quickly. But for you, my mother 
might have died, and it has all been a 
most wretched mistake.’’ 

So, then, she had found me out in my 
petty charity. Her gratitude gave me no 
comfort. But for my abrupt action, she 
might never have been fit subject for cold 
charity. 

Regret did not live long with Randolph. 
Christine’s girlish face gained bloom and 
health each day, and her slim figure grew 
elastic as of old. Her fair head rose like 
a flower above the dark, clinging garments 
she always wore, relieved occasionally now 
by a tasteful bouquet, in the florist’s best 
style. It was my brother’s hand that pre- 
sented the flowers, and his eyes that 
watched them transferred to her bodice, 
where they might touch her throat and 
nod beneath her chin. It was Randolph, 
too, who with dainty offerings of fruit for 
the sick mother, accompanied Christine 
home each evening. Thus he smothered 
his regret. 

J had no such solace, and if I watched 


them with jealous eyes, was it to be won- 
dered at? ‘How soon is itto be?” I 
asked him, with a sudden pang at my 
heart. 

*‘I_ do not know,”’ 
gloomily. 

“Ah! She is modest. Give her her 
own time, Randolph. She is worth wait- 
ing for.’’ 

His face brightened. ‘‘ You do think 
she’ll have me, then ?’’ he asked. 

‘¢ Why shouldn't she? ’’ I said in turn, 
looking rather angrily at his handsome 
face and manly form. 

He blushed. ‘‘ You are not unattrac- 
tive yourself,’’ he murmured, sounding 
my sudden jealousy, ‘‘ only you are ona 
different order; a little less bloom, but 
more aristocratic and stylish.” 

But I was too ill-natured to be grateful 
for his flattery, and changed the subject 
with a grunt. 

The next day I had resolved to take a 
holiday and go to Europe. My blunt 
senses had at last arrived at the conclu- 
sion that I also had become a victim to 
Christine’s charms. It would never do. 
I must go and lose my maudlin sentiment 
on the continent. 

I made all my preparations, and ab- 
sented myself from the office until the 
day of departure for New York. My 
brother was out when I sauntered in. 
Christine, contrary to her usual custom, 
was away from her desk, and engaged in 
gazing through the window. She looked 
pale, but as pure and delicate as the white 
rose she wore. 

I approached her with a rather abrupt 
greeting. She started, and flushed deeply. 

We began to talk, and I thought of the 
early days when she struggled with me 
for a foothold in the business world. 

‘¢ You are no kinder to me now than 
then,’ Isaid to her. ‘* But I deserve it 
less.”” 

‘¢ You are more deserving in my esti- 
mation,’’ she said, tremulously; ‘ but / 
am more indebted.’’ 

I understood her delicacy. It could 
never be said of her that for a given inch 
she would take an ell. A sudden flame 


he muttered, 


leaped from my heart to my eyes. 
mastered it, and said cordially, ‘‘ But you 
will soon be my sister, or at least such is 
my earnest hope.” 
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‘¢I think not,’’ she answered slowly, 
and turned away. 

‘‘Ah, well!’’ I made response. ‘‘ Be 
as kind as you can, Miss Christine. You 
have the power to wound. To-morrow I 
sail for Europe. Do not let my brother 
miss me, if 1 may not call you sister on 
my return.” 

With that I turned away, when a faint 
moan directed my attention to the girl, 
and I strode back just in time to support 
her as she fell. 

It was an oppressive afternoon. I 
doubted not that she was overworked. In 
my private office there was more breeze 
playing. I carried her in there, and sent 
for restoratives. She came to her senses 
quickly, and manifested some confusion 
at having shown such symptoms of weak- 
ness. 

I was agitated. Circumstances seemed 
to be against me. Why could she not 
have fainted in my brother’s arms instead 
of mine? My chest heaved and my hand 
trembled. I controlled my voice suffi- 
ciently to chide her gently for doing too 
much, and advised a rest. 

She rose to slip away, but her figure 
swayed. I sprang forward with extended 
arm. My eyes sought her face, and be- 
trayed my secret ! 

Her quick woman’s instinct divined it, 
as also the pride that rebelled, and the 
thought of my brother that increased the 
one and checked the other. 

‘*You have been so kind,” she said, 
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brokenly, ‘‘and you are going away. 
Good-bye!’ Still swaying slightly, and 
with a white tremulous face, she turned 
to go, then cast one backward glance at 
me, and turning again, kissed me full on 
the lips. 

I gave an inarticulate cry of joy, and 
strained her slight form to my breast, my 
pride vanquished, my love alive. 

‘«TIs it thus with you, Christine?” I 
asked, at last. ‘*Then how can you 
blame me?” and I turned her lovely, girl- 
ish face to the glass. 

The curtains at the door parted, and 
Randolph looked in upon the scene. He 
dropped the flowers he had been bringing 
her at our feet and fled. 

That evening it was I who took Chris- 
tine home and carried fruit to her mother. 
I had found so much unexpected happi- 
ness, I wanted to forego the journey to 
Europe, but my darling would not hear 
of an engagement till I had taken the 
trip and returned. 

Randolph, once recovered the first 
shock, declared that he had suspected 
Christine before of a sneaking regard for 
me. After the wedding, he consoled 
himself with an heiress. 

I am a rich man, now. It is my pride 
that to her who helped me gain, is given 
the privilege to enjoy. 

She was my neighbor! But how much 
more my neighbor now! 


[THE END. ] 


A Dream of the Night. 


BY T. H. FARNHAM,. 


N dreams of the night she comes to me, 
With her form as brightly wreathed 
In its early blooms as when first we loved, 
And our youthful vows were breathed. 
A fragrance sweeter than ever yet 
Was shed by the summer’s rose, 
Steals o’er my sense as the vision fair, 
That all-gracious presence shows. 


The touch of that spirit hand, the spell 
Of that soft and love-lit eye, 

And the whispered words are as real to me 
As in days of the long gone-by. 


When on bended knee and with fervent lip, 
And in love’s impassioned tone, 

I uttered my soul’s first, last desire, 
And so made her all my own. 


And when o’er my sleeping senses steals 
Dream music’s soft rhythmic flow, 

There comes to me the far sweeter tone 
Of a voice of the long ago. 


In dreams of the night she comes to me, 
When the winds are whispering low, 
And the silent hours of blissful rest 
All their healing balms bestow. 


And still in those dreams will she come to me, 
A bright, ethereal vision, 
Until I awake from life’s last sleep, 


To meet her in realms elysian. 





FHarjorie Lee. 


BY MARGARET SPENCER. 


X, 





;;R. LATHROP made no 
i, reply. He leaned 
heavily against the 
stair railing—and Jen- 
nie put her hand on 
his—and said nerv- 
ously : 

‘*Don’t look hope- 
less—I feel sure you 
will find your mother 
better. When do you get home?’’ 

‘¢A bout eleven to-morrow.”’ 

‘IT do wonder if I can help papa get 
ready,’’ and poor Jennie followed her 
mother up stairs, as a veil to hide her 
distress. 

Unconsciously, Marjorie put out her 
hands to touch Mr. Lathrop—and drew 
them back quickly; she was used to ill- 
ness, and sympathy ; asa little girl, she had 
loved to comfort the sick and suffering. 

‘<Mr, Lathrop, is there anything Ican 
do? I am so sorry; don’t think your 
dear mother will die; don’t!”’ 

Marjorie choked with tears; her hands 
clasped and unclasped, as she stood close 
to him ; she remembered, with bewilder- 
ment, how rich and ready he had been 
to give her kind words on homesick days, 
and now she had nothing to say; and he 
in such pain. * 

Mr. Lathrop turned toward her quickly 
and threw his arms about her slender 
shoulders, hiding her face on his breast. 
‘¢ Marjorie, it must be so; this one time. 
You want to comfort me? And if my 
mother dies, who will comfort me then ? 
Tam alone, utterly alone, in the old home.”’ 

Confused, surprised, Marjorie made no 
effort to get away from his strong arms. 
The reaction from the beautiful music, 
and joy of the evening, the dream of 
pleasure and life; and now, the pain and 
sorrow. How suddenly it came ! 

Mr. Lathrop raised her head; held 
her face in both his hands a moment ; tears 
dropped down from her lashes, and the red 
crept over her wet cheeks. Hekissed her 


eyes, her hair, her hands, and then her 
§10 


lips—sacredly—as though it were a kiss of 
eternal parting. 

‘* Marjorie, child, child, forgive me; 
but it must besoto-night. Iam soneedy, 
so wretched, and you will go soon.” 

Marjorie stepped backward, and sat 
down. The pain of parting was more 
than she had thought it could be. She 
was not heroic, not sentimental, not hard 


hearted ; but her eyes were dim with tears — 


of sympathy, her heart filled with pity, 
and her lips dumb with the words she 
would, but could not, speak. 

‘*You will come back, Mr. Lathrop 
before my father comes, perhaps? Your 
mother willsurely get well ; oh, [hopeso!” 

‘IT don’t expect toreturn soon. I wish 
I had gone home before; my mother was 
quite well last week.’’ Mr. Lathrop 
spoke slowly and disconnectedly, while he 
waited for Mr. Davies to come down. 

‘¢ Marjorie, will you be glad to hear 
from me? or will you be too busy to write 
letters to us here?”’ 

‘*Qh no! not too busy! Please write 
often, Mr. Lathrop. My father will be 
very glad to have me write to you, you 
have been so good to me.”’ 

‘¢ Promise, Marjorie; the one thing I 
asked of you long ago—if you need a 
friend ; if any trouble or sorrow comes to 
you, ina strange land, you will let me 
know ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes—I do promise ; but we won’t look 
for trouble to bring you. Come and see 
us in the happy times, and when we are 
busy at work.’’ She said this with sucha 
grave, sweet dignity. 

‘‘All ready, Henry ; I’ll go to Willards’ 
with youand pack up. Good-bye Mary, and 
girls ; keep well, and you shall hear from 
us every Gay; and,’’ turning to his wife, 
‘if you get a telegram, you will come 
down, dear; we shall need you.” ; 

Mr. Lathrop said good-bye to Jennie, 
and gave Mrs. Davies a few grateful, lov- 
ing words. They followed him toward 
the door. He turned back to Marjorie, 
and said, quietly : 

‘¢ Will you give me one good -bye kiss to 
take with me, and God bless you and keep 
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you till we meet again. I must say it, my 
darling, now and always.” 

He spoke intensely, earnestly. Mar- 
jorie lifted her face to his, and, without 
one other word, kissed him good bye. 

Dr. Robert Lee sat in his quiet office 
in New Haven, the beautiful Elm city of 
New England, where, for many years, he 
had been a busy, faithful physician. 
Years of long country drives, when a 
young man, and close cffice and city 
practice, these later years, had brought to 
him success and name. How much of pain 
and sorrow he had shared and relieved ; 
how many sacred trusts and responsibili- 
ties had been Jaid on his heart ; how many 
burdens he had carried. ‘‘ Nobody sees 
people like the doctor.” 

When Marjorie’s mother died, the 
joy of life went out. He followed very 
closely into the city where they have no 
need of the sun, and there are no tears and 
no more partings. The young doctor was 
quiet and patient with his great sorrow, 
but during all the years of loneliness, he 
kept almost as near to heaven as to earth. 
In the one dwelt his wife, on the other 
lived his little girl. She was only one 
year old when her mother died. Her 
father saw in her uncommon promise of 
growth, unusual achievement of some 
sort. He gave his closest, tenderest com- 
panionship to Marjorie. Music was her 
inheritance and her passion. She had 
graduated from school at eighteen, and 
studied vocal music in New York the past 
two years, going in and out of the city to 
lessons. Now she was going to the Old 
World to study, and although her father 
trembled for her future, and dreaded 
public life for his darling, he said but lit- 
tle, and chose to give her the’ desire of 
her heart. He would go with her, to- 
gether they would study and travel, and 
maybe she would tire of foreign lands, 
and be willing to come home in a year 
with her father. Who could tell? 

‘‘Aunt Judith ’’ was the doctor’s only 
sister, who had never married, but had 
given her life to Robert and the little girl ; 
she kept the home beautiful ; fult of light, 
and color, and cheer. 

Robert, the man of science, relied 
upon the practical, New England sister, 
as upon no other friend. Her religion 
was pure and beautiful love to God and 
Vor. CXXIV—No. 36, 
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love to man. An atmosphere of love, in 
the step, the eye, the voice, and the care 
taking tenderness of a woman’s life. 

Aunt Judith urged the journey across 
thesea; Robert needed achange; Marjorie, 
her idol, her best beloved child, might 
study; yes study, and f/an to go on the 
stage ; but God would interpose somehow ! 
That ble:sed child atraveling singer ! No 
more fit to go about the world than a lit- 
tle child. Nature and revelation agree 
in this. ‘‘A career;’’ nonsence! More 
than athousand times had Marjorie hugged, 
and kissed, and cajoled, and coaxed Aunt 
Judith into admitting that music was art, 
and an artist must work for the good of 
the many ; must uplift and purify ; must 
turn coarse metal intogold. Aunt Judith 
worshiped the singer, but the songs were 
not for the public. ‘‘It might be the 
calling of some girls, but never Marjorie 
Lee.”’ 

The doctor packed his bag, and Judith 
saw that everything was just right for the 
little journey, and patients were safely 
given over to the younger assistant, and 
one bright spring morning saw Marjorie’s 
father en route to New York, and the late 
evening train brought him into Washing- 
ton. He came into his brother’s house 
unexpectedly, and in a quiet manner asked 
for Miss Lee. Marjorie walked into the 
library, wonderingly ; a tall man rose to 
meet her; ascream rang through the house, 
as she jumped into his arms. 

‘* Dear, precious, old papa! Oh where 
—when did you come?’’ She kissed him, 
and fairly pounded him on the back with 
her hands, and the noise brought Aunt 
Mary and Jennie in, to see what could be 
the matter. 

‘¢ Little daughter, are you so glad to 
see the old man?’”’ 

‘*Old man! Indeed! Why I had really 
forgotten how handsome and how young 
you were !’’ Another embrace, and in the 
big chair, with Marjorie in his lap, her 
sweet eyes on his face, Dr. Lee remarked, 
‘* Now this is home once more ”’ 

‘* Mary, has she been a good girl all this 
time ?”’ 

‘*Splendid ! just right, Robert ; wedon’t 
want to let her go, either.” 

‘* Yes we do,’’ said Jennie; ‘‘she has 
been more than I can well be responsible 
for. You wouldn’t think it, but she has 
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been quietly doing a lot of mischief; 
there are more ways than one—of flirting.’’ 

Uncle Robert laughed heartily, and said 
‘*]’ll soon put a stop to that, Jennie, for 
we are to sail the first week of May.’’ 

Mr. Lathrop’s Virginia home was a 
picturesque spot on the James River. 
His mother’s people were among the first 
to come over from England, in 1676. 
The Byrds, Shirleys, Chamberlains and 
Taylors were numbered among her an- 
cestors, and neighbors, in the early days. 
The old dwelling of English brick still 
stood as it was built in 1740, while new 
wings and porches had been added by 
Mr. Lathrop’s grandfather. The splen- 
did hospitality of old Virginia days had 
been kept up remarkably, and old servants 
still remained with their beloved mistress. 
During the civil war the place suffered 
severely, but with able financiering, and 
intelligent outlay of means, Mr. Lathrop, 
Sr., had restored the old home to its 
beauty. After the death of his father, 
Henry, the only remaining child, had 
been his mother’s strength and comfort. 
She had buried two sons and one little 
daughter before their father died, and 
these later years, while Henry was prom- 
inent among men in politics and in busi- 
ness, she presided over the cld mansion 
with all the sweet gracious manner of the 
olden time. 

She was a woman of great ability and 
cultivated mind. The library, the silver, 
the old portraits, the costly china, and 
cut glass brought from England before 
1700, still told interesting stories of fam- 
ily standing and grandeur. 

Mr. Davies had long been a visitor to 
this home, and counted his happiest 
weeks, when a boy, those spent on the 
James, when every tree, and stone, and 
gateway, had its history and legends of 
‘‘the landed genty,’’ the colonists, the 
baronial titles, and the romances of Vir- 
ginia, were fairy tales in his ears. 1607, 
with its stories of the James and James- 
town, were familiar and delightful. 

Bat now, as the two men left the train, 
and took the small boat at the landing, 
their eyes were wistful, their thoughts 
sad, and their very souls sick with appre- 
hension. 

‘*Look, Henry! there is Tom coming 
down to the landing, and—”’ 








The two men sprang to their feet, leaned 

over the deck railing, and breathlessly 
awaited the boy's coming. 

‘*Tom, speak, boy! How—” 

‘‘Oh, Massa Harry, she done know 
you! She kin see you. Bless de good 
Lawd, shecall Tomdis yere very mawnin !”’ 

Mr. Davies laid his arm over his friend’s 
shoulder, and said with a trembling voice: 
‘« Thank God, my boy, we will save her 
yet.” 

How restful and refreshing the green 
lawn, the trees, the sweet spring air! The 
wide gate stood open. The dogs bounded 
over the master, and the servants gave him 
glad welcome. The doctor sat in the big 
hall, and relatives were passing in and out, 
as if waiting to be the first with the good 
news. 

‘¢ My mother, doctor, how is she?”’ 

‘« Better, Henry, better. We have 
worked hard to keep her; but, I think, 
she lived just to see her boy. Be very 
calm, and don’t disturb her, but go right 
to her chamber.”’ 

Softly, Mr. Lathrop passed into his 
mother’s room. A little cap was tied over 
her white hair. Her hands were folded 
on her breast, and her eyes closed. Her 
lips moved, and she turned her head as 
her boy’s step crossed the threshold. 

‘* Mother, mother! ”’ 

Her eyes opened, and she lifted her 
feeble arms to his neck and said: ‘*‘ My 
boy! I knew I should see you.’’ 

Nobody spoke or stirred. The nurse 
stood by the window, and the doctor 
waited outside the door. Mr. Davies 
looked at the sweet, calm face of his old 
friend, as it lay on the pillow, almost 
buried in the arms of her big boy, and 
then he, too, went outside. A clearness 
and calmness was in the air; the spirit of 
peace, of victory, and rest. The dear 
Lord had stayed the hand of death, for 
this day, at least. 

Mr. Vaviesremained ten days with them. 
The doctor gave them little hope that the 
dear mother would ever regain her usual 
health. Henry was nurse, doctor and 
child. His mother depended upon him for 
everything, and those weeks of watching 
were the richest memories of all his life. 
They grew daily near together ; the beau- 
tiful saint, all ready for tne Father’s house, 
and the strong man, in the battle of life. 
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She comforted him. She was glad these 
last weeks were given them together. 

It was the long session of Congress that 
year, and not until the last of May did 
Mr. Lathrop return to his desk at the 
Capitol. The big house was left with old 
and trusted servants. The kind mistress, 
the devoted Christian woman, and the 
mother well beloved was laid to rest, not 
far from her own beautiful home, under 
the trees and vines of her native soil. Jas- 
mine and honeysuckle, wild roses and pur- 
ple bunches of wisteria trailed over the 
stones and fences of the little cemetery, 
where many of her ancestors lay. Every 
square of earth had its history, and beside 
her husband, her children, her parents, 
she had said, ‘‘I will rest.’’ 

A lonely man walked silently toward 
the river bank that day. The ground 
was a carpet of golden buttercups, and 
wild iris. The dogwood was in bloom, 
and all the place, with its hallowed asso- 
ciations, was in May-day glory. But 


- within the man’s heart was the boy’s an- 


guish. His mother was gone—his home 
desolate. 


XL. 


‘« By the way, Robert, next Sunday is 
Easter, and Marjorie is to sing for us. 
You can’t go on Saturday—Monday 
morning will do.” 

‘‘That gives her but little time with 


. Judith, and only one week to pack up all 


her finery.”” 

‘‘Time enough, papa! Don’t have 
to take finery to Paris; simply buy 
more,”’ 

The few days of Dr. Lee’s visit were 
crowded with drives and walks ; visits and 
calls upon old friends ; a day at the Capi- 
tol; an hour with brother physicians, and 
an evening with the Cosmos Club, where 
Senator Hawley invited his old Connect- 
icut neighbor and friend. Jennie’s ‘‘set’’ 
gave a farewell evenirg to Marjorie, when 
she introduced, with great pride, her 
father. They had songs, and fruits, and 
creams, and flowers. A band played in 
the alcove, behind the palms. Marjorie 
sang twice. Miss Foster, a lovely con- 
tralto, sang the plaintive little melody— 
“The sea without a shore.” 

Marjorie leaned on the piano while it 
Was sung. 
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“ We sail a sea without a shore, 
I, on the one side, 
Thou, on the other. 
Oh, for one breath of the pine and clover ! 
Heart unto heart, like a wave goes over. 
For we love with a love that is more and more, 
Child and mother, 
Brother and brother, 
Wife and lover, 
Love as they may, 
Love as they will, 
We are not as they, 
For the sea has no shore, 
No shore, no shore. 
Oh, for one breath of the pine and the clever! 
And the breaker is never still. 
Hands may clasp, 
When the soul is a rover, 
Only heart unto heart goes over.” 


The low deep notes of the sad, irregu- 
lar melody fell on Marjorie like the tolling 
of a bell. She hardly knew why. The 
band played again. Good-nights were 
said, and good-byes. The friends had 
been so good to her. The winter had 
been so beautiful, and yet, to-night the 
music was too loud, the lights glared, and 
her heart was heavy. Her eyes shone 
and the flush of red grew deeper on her 
face. She rejoiced to get home. The 
face of a sad friend was between her and 
the lights, and the chatter, and the noise 
of the merry world. 

At the foot of the stairs, the good doc- 
tor left her with his good-night kiss, arid 
‘Go straight to bed, daughter; you are 
very tired to-night,” as a parting injunc- 
tion. 

‘‘Qh, Jennie, lamsomiserable! What 
is the matter with me? I have my father, 
I have you, and I am going to do just all 
I wish, and yet I am wretched.”’ 

Marjorie’s pretty, weary face was so 
flushed, and tears were on her cheeks, and ‘° 
she threw herself on the couch beside 
Jennie. 

‘* Matter enough! I told you so, you 
dear, darling goose. You are in love and 
don’t know it. That Henry Alexznder 
carried your heart off with him. Isawit, 
and understood it, too. Now, what’s the 
use in your ignorance? There’s nothing 
terrible about love. In fact, I think that 
until one gets perfectly, wholly steeped in 
love, they are decidedly stupid; life is 
dull. Stop crying, and write the poor 
soul a love letter; and now that he is in 
trouble, too—his dear mother soill. Tell 
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him you love him, and be done with it! 
Goodness! it makes me cry for joy, when 
I think how glad Dick is to read my long 
letters. I tell you, Mudge, there is some- 
thing very queer about it. But it makes 
us all we are.”’ 

Jennie sprang up and took from her 
desk Dick’s last letter, kissed the envelope, 
and read aloud, 2 fewlines here and there: 
‘¢T wish June would hurry and come. 
Shall I see my true-hearted love then? It 
is too much joy! I long for you! You 
are my inspiration, Jennie, my life, my 
love’’ (and, well, plenty more just like 
that on the same page). 

‘*But, honestly, Marjorie, to sum up 
the whole world of fame, glory, success, 
wealth and power, the consciousness of 
Dick’s entire love for me, and my entire 
love for him, overshadows them all.’’ 

Marjorie laughed as usual at Jennie’s 
raptures, and dear Aunt Mary came in to 
say good-night, and the pretty hair was 
brushed, the tears dried, the lights put 
out, and the noises in the street grew less, 
as the world fell asleep. 

The last days were spent by Mrs. Davies 
and the girls in Easter decorations. The 
church was large, and no end of flowers 
stood in the chancel. A bed of lilies, 
crosses of white pinks and azalias, pots of 
spias, and yards of smilax gave the 
place a bower-like look of wondrous 
beauty. Sunday was bright and clear. 
The wide avenues were filled with wor- 
shipers on their way to Easter service. 
Doctor Lee sat with his brother’s family, 
while Marjorie went with the choir, beside 
the chancel. Together they sang, ‘Christ 
being raised from the dead dieth no more.’’ 
The sermon and service were solemn and 
beautiful. Marjorie sang, at its close, the 
old hymn, ‘‘ He is risen,’’ to music pre- 
pared for her by the organist. 


«Christ, our Lord, is risen to-day, 
Sons of men and angels say. 
Raise your joys and triumphs high, 
Sing ye heavens, and earth reply. 


Soar we now where Christ hath led, 
Following our exalted Head ; 

Made like Him, like Him we rise! 
Ours the cross, the grave, the skies.” 


‘« Like the song of angels,’’ the organ- 
ist said, acd everybody was thrilled with 
the sweet, tender voice. It rose above the 


organ, and soared above the flowers, and 
the faces of the listening people, with a 
joy of soul, that ‘‘ Christ, our Lord, had 
risen to-day.’’ Dr. Lee was strangely af- 
fected ; he turned to Mr. Davies, as they 
walked homeward, and said: 

‘« Joe, her mother must sing like that 
in heaven. It was just like our Grace.” 

‘¢Great promise in that child, Dr. 
Lee,’’ remarked one and another. 

‘¢] wish Henry could have been with 
us to-day. He is very fond of singing, 
and is very fond of our little singer, 
too,’’ Uncle Joe said, as he took Marjorie 
out to dinner. 

‘¢ Do you think his mother is improv- 
ing at all, uncle?” 

‘*Not much. Last night’s letter was 
rather discouraging, but she may live 
some months.”’ 

And this was their last Sunday together 
for that season. 

The steamer sailed on the next Satur- 
day. The Davies family went over to 
New York tosee them cff, and Aunt Judith 
was the last to leave the state-room ; hug- 
ging to her heart her precious child, and 
giving last loving directions and advice: 

‘* Robert, do be careful of yourself. 
You are so careless ; and, remember, that 
child has only you to look after her. If 
anything should happen, Robert—”’ 

‘¢T will! Iwill! ’’ shouted her brother; 
‘see that you look well to Judith; and 
good-bye, good bye.”’ 

The gangway was withdrawn, the bell 
rang, and the great ocean was to roll be- 
tween Marjorie and home. With her 
father’s arms around her, the two stood, 
watching from the shore, the faces they 
loved, ’till they could see only a speck in 
the May sunshine. 


LonvDon, ENGLAND. 
My DearEst JENNIE:—It was the 


greatest mistake of your life, not coming | 


over with us. I want you every minute; 
there are such wonderful things to see 
and to enjoy. By this time you must 
have received the ship letter, mailed 
at sea. Our captain signaled a home- 
ward-bound vessel, and our letters flew 
acrcss like birds. I wanted to run 
back myself and see you. Papa laughs 
at me yet for the meek way I went to my 
state room ; but, as I wrote, I was quite 
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well in two days, and found the voyage 
delightful. Like all other people, I 
thought I should die of sea-sickness, and 
hoped death would come soon, but I’ve 
changed my mind. 

We made ‘‘ a good run ”’ and the weather 
was perfect. How strangely beautiful 
the low green line of land we first saw on 
the coast of Ireland ; brown cabins, and 
handsome country seats, with parks, and 
lawns greener than ours. Then the Kin- 
sale light house, on a bare wall of rock, 
rising out of the sea. A pilot took us 
through the Mersey, and our American 
flags were run up the mast, and the dear 
stars and stripes fluttered as we went into 
the harbor, at Liverpool. The Victoria 
dock looked like a great forest of ships; 
flags of all nations floated from their 
masts. What a thrill of strangeness one’s 
first look at another hemisphere after 
the tossing days and night on the sea. 

My father enjoys this journey thor- 
oughly. He said when we landed, ‘‘and 
this, Marjorie, is England ; for centuries, 
it has been our history, and has furnished 
us with literature, laws, art and language.” 

I was so struck with the rosy color and 
pure complexions of the English people, 
even the cab driver who drove us through 
Liverpool, and a few miles out into the 
country, was fair as a girl. Jennie, do 
you know that the first shining leaf I saw 
in England was the beautiful holly. The 
very same Christmas holly of which we 
made crosses at Christmas time, in Wash- 
ington. It grows here like a tall shrub, 
dark green, polished leaves, with a scarlet 
berry dotted thickly over the branches. 
A little robin red breast was singing in 
one branch, asI asked the driver to give 
me one spray. That was a good welcome 
to England, I told my father. We drove 
all along the banks of the Mersey, and 
picked the dainty little primroses and 
daisies, which Burns wrote about. ‘* The 
wee modest crimson tipped flower,’’ and 
of the primrose. ‘‘ Earliest daughter of 
the spring.”’ But never, never, shall I 
get to London at this rate. If first im- 
pressions are best—surely merry England 
will be my choice of the Old World. The 
lvies, holly, and wild flowers have stolen 
my heart, but the next day we were rush- 
ing along at a swift rate through lovely 

dscapes, past farm houses, and waving 
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fields of grain; queer latticed windows, 
and ivy covered walls, until we reached 
the greatest city in the werld. 

Such a bewildering place! How shall 
we ever see the sights? My room is cheer- 
ful (for London) ; it rained a good deal, 
and was foggy more than a great deal; 
but we tramped about, rain or shine. 
Over my bureau hangs my first tiny 
branch of holly; (you needn’t laugh). 
Do you remember the day when Mr. 
Lathrop drove us into Virginia, a little 
way down from Alexandria, when he 
picked us armsful of holly, and put 
great branches of itin the carriage. That 
night we trimmed the library, and Mr. 
Lathrop stayed so late, and told us about 
the old holly trees on his own place and 
the beautiful forests of them in England. 
He was there with his mother, only a few 
years ago. What a lovely evening that was ! 

A thousand pens would fail to tell you 
what we have seen already. We sat in a 
sunny corner of the ruins of Kenilworth 
Castle, and listened to the birds singing 
in the ivied walls. We talked about 
Queens, and plots, and Walter Scott’s 
‘‘ Kenilworth.” Do you remember 
‘‘Cesar’stower,’’ and theknightsin armor, 
the battlements, and walls on which Wil- 
liam the COhqueror walked. Father stirs 
up my English history, better than our 
guide, or the books. It’s an utter failure, 
this trying to give your pen pictures! but 
you must know that we spent a day at 
Stratford-on-Avon; my simple head has 
been crammed with Shakespeare, till I’m 
dazed. We sat in the old church, and 
Annie Heatheway’s cottage. We stooda 
long time beside the pretty Avon river ; 
where my father seemed so silent and 
weary. Isaid,‘‘ We must go; you are 
getting too tired, father,’’ but he put both 
arms around me Jennie, and kissed me, 
only saying: ‘‘ Marjorie, your mother 
stood here beside me once, in May. We 
were very happy here; that was a long 
time ago. You are very like her—child.”’ 

I almo t forgot Shakespeare and all his: 
fame, thinking of my mother and my fa- 
ther’s wonderful love for her. 

After all, Jennie, this would be alonely 
place without somebody to love you—. 
somebody who cared a great deal. 

Good night, dearest, to all ! 

Your devoted MARjJoRIE. 
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Through rain and fogs, our travelers 
‘‘did England.’’ They made London 
headquarters, taking short trips through 
the rural, picturesque country, from Ken- 
ilworth to Coventry, to Warwick, with its 
magnificent towers and turrets of feudal 
castles, A mist of history spread over 
Marjorie, ‘‘ York and Lancaster,” ‘‘Red 
and White Roses,’’ trees whose seeds were 
brought from the Holy Land by Crusaders, 
the great Earl of Warwick and Oliver 
Cromwell, the Warwick vase, and Guy’s 
Tower—all sounded in her ears like some 
bewildering story. They walked in the 
castle hall, sixty-two feet long and forty in 
breadth ; saw the display of gems, armor, 
pictures and vases, tables of lapis lazuli, 
Vandykes,’ Rubens’ and Paul Veronese’s 
pictures. Warwick Castle iz only eight 
miles from Stratford, and from its gray 
walls one sees the waters of the Avon 
quietly flowing at their feet. 

Marjorie struggled with a diary, or jour- 
nal, mailing packages of them home to 
Aunt Judith and Jennie. A stray sheet or 
so was sent to Mr. Lathrop. Uncle Joe pro- 
nounced her description of Oxford very re- 
markable, and proposed publishing it at 
once. Doctor Lee reveled in Oxford. Its 
monuments,maintained with religiouscare, 
of the past, its colleges and halMof learning, 
vast libraries and works of art, filled the 
student heart of the busy working man with 
awe and reverence. He felt to glory in the 
men whose lives had been shaped there. 

Through blossoming trees and hedges, 
they went to Windsor Castle, and apart 
from royalty, saw the ‘‘ Merry Wives,’’ as 
Doctor Lee quoted Shakespeare for Mar- 
jorie, and lunched at the very inn, ‘‘ The 
White Heart,’’ which Shakespeare cele- 
brates. The entire castle was a museum 
of art and mementoes of its royal occu- 
pants. Across the Thames, they saw Eton 
College, where the English nobility are 
educated. Marjorie wrote in her journal : 
‘¢Centuries of kings. The most pictur- 
esque castle inthe world. Tapestries and 
paintings, dukes and duchesses. A charm- 
ing landscape and the River Thames. (I’m 
glad to be born in plain New England. I 
am blind and deaf with royalty.) ”’ 
Later, Marjorie wrote from London: 


My Dear JENNIE: —Weare blessed with 
sunshine. ‘‘ A fine English day,’’ says my 


father, as we started out for Westminster 
Abbey. Can you imagine your poorcousin 
struggling to be familiar with the names 
of kings and queens, benefactors and poets, 
who are buried there? But I did manage 
to speak of the Marys, Elizabeth, Charles, 
the Merry Monarch, and felt quite at home 
in the ‘‘ Poets’ Corner.’’ The Gothic arch- 
itecture of the church is perfect. I felt an 
ecstasy of delight, inside this great cathe- 
dral, with the soft light of the stained 
windows falling over us. How many peo- 
ple have been crowned and buried here! 
I seemed to hear music, sad, deep and 
rich, and could hardly believe but that a 
choir must somewhere sing, ‘‘ Great is the 
Lord, and greatly to be praised !’’ 

Such splendor should be turned into 
praise. 

We have spent days of such enchant- 
ment, Jennie; yet I’m not forgetting you, 
nor the good friends at Washington. Eng- 
lish twilights make vivid American pic- 
tures. Did you ever feel sorry and glad, 
all at the same time? I've added to my 
holly hosts ofsouvenirs. Did you ever hear 
the story of ‘ Forget-me-nots?’ They 
are just like our little blue darlings of 
America. What beauties we gathered at 
Rock Creek the first day of spring! ‘‘A 
knight in armor, when walking with his _ 
lady love beside the river Avon, attempted, 
at her wish, to gather the blue flowers as 
they grew just bereath:the wall which di- 
vides the church-yard from the water. 
His foot slipped and, weighted with his 
armor, he sank hopelessly in the river. 
He kissed the bunch of flowers, threw 
them on the bank, looked into the eyes he 
loved, and said, sadly: ‘Forget-me-not!’” 

Now I call that a good story, my dear, 
and you may tell Dick (though I think he 
would have climbed a slippery wall and 
saved himself for you). I heard it from 
a friend whom we met at Stratford-on- 
Avon. My heart has been heavy for Mr. 
Lathrop. His anxiety must be very pitiful. 
I should love to see you and all the family. 
’Tis hopeless to attempt descriptions 
of the Houses of Parliament, Hampton 
Court, Kensington Museum, the awful 
Tower of London, or forty thousand 
places of interest. I was cold with terror, 
inside the old prison walls, and hope never 
to see a beheading-block again. And I 
didn’t care about the Queen’s diadem, of 
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the glitter of the jewels. The cruelties 
and horrors of those days blacken the dia- 
monds to me. 

The bridges which span the Thames are 
superb, built of iron and granite, between 
palaces and ports. Sometimes I shut my 
tired eyes, and sing over to myself the 
baby-rhymes, ‘‘ London bridge is falling 
down, falling down,’’ so to make sure I 
am really plain Marjorie Lee, of New Eng- 
land. And sometimes, when the bridge 
is half hidden in fog and darkness, I sing 
the wild, sad song you like so well, ‘‘ Istood 
on the Bridge at Midnight,’’ until my 
father says, ‘‘ There, that willdo; gloomy 
enough to look at. Don’t need music to 
emphasize its darkness.’’ 

So we go on forever like the brook, look- 
ing at parksand gardens, spiresand steep!es, 
cathedrals and palaces, until our heads fail 
to sustain our vision. How small we are 
in this London town of millions! I mail 
you a little book to-day, descriptive of the 
Kew Gardens. I attempt none myself. 
Buildings sank into insignificance beside 
the living, growing, breathing plants and 
flowers. 

Tell me all the smallest things you do 
at home. Give Uncle Joe a ‘‘ bear hug ”’ 
for me, and tell my blessed Aunt Mary 
she would fall in love with English house- 
holds. They have such true ideas of 
comfort. Papa is going next week to see 
an old friend in Lincolnshire; we will 
take lodgings, and you may think of us 
living on broiled chops, broiled bacon, 
and mealy potatoes, hot apple tarts and 
good bread. We have tried them all at 
small inns, and found them delicious. 

Oh, dear! I groan for a sight of you. 
Papa says, ‘* Which will you have, two 
big, fat letters, or English plum pudding 
for your dinner,’’—letters. Your own, 

MaRjJoRIE. 
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Paris, the,beautiful! La belle Paris! 
Everybody says Dr. Lee and Marjorie 
where just in time for the Exposition. 
The whole world seemed to be there. 

Dr. Lee wrote his sister, ‘‘ Marjorie 


was wild with the ‘ Louvre,’ the ‘ Palais. 


Royal,’ ‘ Notre Dame,’ and ‘ The Tuil- 
eries.’ What should he do with the child 
when they undertook the Exposition.” 

But a little shopping, then a delightful 
journey to the country for a week, trips 
to Fontainebleau and Versailles to see the 
gardens and the old places, kept the child 
from weariness, and gave her wider 
pleasure. 

They met friends and neighbors every 
day, with whom they passed days of 
blissful ignorance as to time, in galleries 
of paintings and statuary. 

But the days grew warm. ‘The doctor 
‘*saw no end to the Exposition and its 
fascinations,’’ and so planned to leave 
brilliant, beautiful Paris for Germany and 
Switzerland. 

‘‘ All right, papa; just one more even- 
ing in the garden of the Tuileries. We 
shall never see it again.’’ 

Just at sunset the military band played 
in front of the Tuileries every day, and 
after the crowded buildings, the bustling 
boulevards, Marjorie loved to sit quietly 
on one of the seats and listen to the 
seventy performers play on their clarinets, 
trumpets, and horns. It was the heart of 
the great French capital, and she often 
imagined that the beautiful terraces of 
orange trees, the fountains and vases, 
statues and flower gardens, where pretty 
children, with their Jonnes, played so 
merrily, must have been born since the 
days of -the Medici’s, and the cruel 
persecutions. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
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A fait Redel. 


BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER. 


Author of “A Wayside Violet,” etc. 


‘ STATELY man- 

"sion, surround- 

ed by fragrant 

magnolias and 

ra creamy jas- 

SG mines, stood in the 

aS‘ aristocratic suburb of 

Za Atlanta, and from its 

} ) roof defiantly floated 

Ase a Confederate flag of 

iP |, the richest silk, even 

sé ck while the tread of 

Federal troopsechoed 

along the streets of 

-the city, and the in- 

spiring notes of the 

fife and drum repro- 

duced the popular 

Northern air, ‘‘ Marching Through Geor- 

ia.”’ 

The elegantly-furnished drawing room 

of this Southern home was occupied by 

two persons. One was an elderly lady 

whose silvery hair lay in soft waves about 

a noble, true face; the other was more 

difficult to describe, for she was wondrous 

fair. Her greatest charm was her large 

brown eyes, which could smile, or flash 

at pleasure, but always they mirrored a 

brave, fearless soul; all else, face, form 

and manner, were but accessories to the 
one perfect result. 

Just now the young lady’s eyes were 
flashing with resentment, and witha quick, 
graceful step she crossed the room, and 
lifting the dainty lace at the window, she 
looked out upon the martial array. 

‘¢Mamma, see! They are coming this 
way! How dare they play that horrid 
air ?’’ she said, with a gesture of genuine 
disgust; then a half sob came with her 
words, as she continued: ‘‘It was not 
enough that they have slain our dear ones, 
but now they dare to intrude upon our 
private grounds.” 

Bitter tears for a moment blinded the 
mother’s eyes, as she thought of her be- 
loved husband and son kill:d upon the 
battle-field, but the fearful present was 
before her, and hastily she regained her 
composure, for her child's sake. 


‘* Mildred, the troops are not entering 
our grounds?’’ she questioned, breath- 
lessly. <‘* Surely they would have asked 
our permission first.’’ 

‘¢Permission!”’ a world of scorn 
thrilled along the young girl’s tones. 

es, mamma, as the deadly cobra asks 
our pleasure when it is coiled to strike 
the fatal blow. As well might we hcpe 
for courtesy and safety in its presence as 
from this Northern foe. We shall soon 
be informed of their intentions, for the 
soldiers are halted, and an officer is ap- 
proaching.”’ 

A few moments more and a young 
lieutenant, manly and handsome, stood 
before them. 

‘Pardon me, ladies, but 1 am forced 
to beg your hospitality for my company,” 
he said, bowing his bared head with be- 
coming grace. Impulsively Mildred Lee 
took a step toward the young man, and 
said : 

** You do well to beg our pardon, «ir, 
for such unpardonable insult and impu- 
dence I have never met with before! 
There are no gentlemen here to say you 
nay, for your soldiers have already taken 
the life of both my father and brother. 
I will not make a show of courtesy, for I 
hate, even the sight of your blue coats, 
neither will I ask any at your hand. 
What are your demands ?”’ 

Neil Elliott gazed an instant, in evident 
admiration, upon the beautiful girl, whose 
eyes were black with anger, and whose 
lips and cheeks glowed with the crimson 
of excitement. 

‘¢Madam, my demands shall be as 
light as possible,’’ the young man replied, 
respectfully. ‘‘ I have been ordered here 
with my men, and I can only obey. You 
shall receive every courtesy that I can 
command, al hough you do not ask it, 
for I have just seen my brave noble 
brother, the captain of this company, 
shot down at my side by a Southern rebel, 
and my heart knows how to sympathize. 
The rooms you may chose to occupy shall 
be sacred to yourself and this lady ; further 
than this I dare not promise.’’ 
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A wave of pity softened Mrs. Lee’s 
heart, for the one who had been bereaved 
like unto herself, and she would have 
spoken kindly to the young man had not 
her daughter detected what was in her 
mind, and laying a jeweled hand upon 
her mother’s arm, she said, reproachfully : 

‘‘Do not forget yourself, mamma; he 
is our foe, our bitterenemy. There can be 
no sympathy between us.”’ 

The lieutenant bowed his head, for h¢ 
had heard the edict of contempt from the 
fair rebel’s lips, and waited her pleasure. 

‘¢‘My mamma and I will occupy the 
two front rooms on the second floor. I 
believe that is all.”’ 

Cold and chilling as a breath from off 
an iceberg, was Mildred’s words, and giv- 
ing her arm to her mother, she was about 
to leave the room, when the officer broke 
the silence: 

‘Ladies, if you possess a faithful ser- 
vant, you may have her in attendance, 
that you need not suffer any unnecessary 
inconvenience ; and may I suggest that 
for this day, at least, you will remain in 
your rooms, for the boys are wild with 
wine and success.’’ 


Mildred glanced scornfully back over 
her shoulder at the young man, and with 
freezing arrogance, she said : 

‘«Sir, I believe that we have not asked 


your advice. I shall certainly do as I 
please, so far as I can.”’ 

Again Neil Elliott bowed in silence, 
and politely handed his card to Mrs. Lee ; 
then, as they passed from the room, he gave 
a low expressive whistle, and said aloud : 

‘‘ Heavens, what beauty and pride! I 
half-like her loyalty, although it is wasted 
on a bad cause. I would rather conquer 
her hatred, and win her heart, than to ac- 
cept the surrendered sword of the South- 
ern Confederacy. Well, she shall be un- 
disturbed if I am compelled to place the 
entire company under arrest.” 

Alone in their rooms, Mrs. Lee and her 
daughter gazed, with consternation, into 
wg other’s face, scarcely knowing what 
to do. 

‘* Mildred, would it not have been bet- 
ter to have treated the young man with 
more civility? He certainly acted the 
part of a gentleman, and has promised 
even more than we could expect,’ said 
Mrs. Lee, with gentle reproof. 
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‘¢«Mamma, how can you speak so? A 
despicable Northern murderer! 1 would 
almost rather suffer, than accept a favor 
at his hand. He shall see that we are not 
so easily conquered after all,’’ Mildred 
responded, the danger signal flaring again 
in her cheeks, and her eyes full of loyal 
fire. 

‘¢ Yes, dear, but you must admit that 
his advice was kindly given; you could, 
at least, have replied graciously to that.’’ 

*¢ Advice, indeed ! Mamma, I had not 
thought of going out, but his presumption 
has caused me to change my mind. I will 
show him how completely I disregard his 
suggestion, by taking a walk wnattended!”’ 
Mildred replied with reckless indiscretion. 

‘¢My child, you are wild,’’ Mrs. Lee 
exclaimed. ‘‘ If you go, I shall certainly 
be your companion.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I will go, mamma, and we will 
start at once,’ Mildred declared, -only 
partially satisfied that her course was 
proper, or safe. 

Mrs. Lee at once possessed the brave 
determination of her daughter, and even 
with the wisdom that comes with age, her 
heart was filled with eagerness to follow 
her example, and in a few moments they 
were on their way to the street. 

All went well for a short distance, then 
from across the street, came the sound of 
riotous profanity, and the tramp of many 
feet. Instantly, they turned to retrace 
their steps, but the mob was upon them, 
and, with insolent freedom, one of their 
number placed his hand rudely upon 
Mildred’s arm, and peered into her face. 

‘<A Southern beauty, boys, by all that’s 
lucky! Glorious wine, victory, and fair 
women! What’s wanting to make us 
happy? Three cheers for Atlanta! Long 
may she wave! Right about, face; come 
on, beys.”’ 

A horror, threatening and worse than 
death, came to the hearts of Mildred and 
her mother, as the drunken mob closed 
in about them. Just at the moment, when 
life to them was scarcely worth a penny, 
a squad of soldiers came down the street, 
and halted to see what was the occasion 
of so much loud talking and excitement. 

One glance, and a young officer stepped 
out from among his comrades, and re- 
leased Mildred from the drunken man’s 


grasp. 
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‘« Boys, what does this mean?’ he 
asked, sternly. ‘‘ Assaulting defen: eless 
ladies upon the street, it is the act of a 
ruffian, and not that of a Union soldier.”’ 

With added horror, they saw that his 
words were useless, for the men were too 
much intoxicated to remember their sub- 
ordinacy. 

‘‘ That Union soldier talk is all right, 
but we’re off duty now. Pass on, and let 
us alone,’’ exclaimed one of the mob, and 
as he spoke he sought to regain possession 
of Mildred. ; 

That was the signal for action, and the 
officer gave him a vigorous blow, and in 
an instant, the fight became general. Of 
course, the drunken men were unfit to 
measure strength with those that were 
sober, and soon they were overpowered. 

Mrs. Lee and Mildred had recognized 
the young lieutenant at once, and at the 
close of the conflict they were distressed 
to find that his arm was broken, and that 
he was severely bruised and beaten about 
his head. Humble and truly repentent 
Mildred gladiy accepted the soldiers as 
an escort back to her home, and with the 


disabled officer they were soon at the man- 


sion again. That was the beginning of 
long days of suffering to Neil Elliott, and 
anxious, weary hours of watching to Mrs. 
Lee and Mildred, for they could but 
blame themselves for every moan of agony 
that came from his white lips. For weeks 
he lay delirious, but there came a day 
when feebly his reason resumed its throne, 
and he saw a beautiful girl, so pale and 
sorrowful, bending over him, and with 
the sight of her came a remembrance of 
all that had transpired. 

‘* Miss Lee; you here? Have I been 
ill ?”” he questioned. 

‘¢Oh, yes, Mr. Elliott; but you are 
better now,’’ she replied, a joyful light 
flooding her fair face. 
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‘¢And you have cared for me; you 
have brought me back to life,’ he said, 
eagerly. 

‘¢ You de not remember how you saved 
mamma's life and mine at the sacrifice of 
your own, almost. It was very little that 
I have done,”’ she murmured, low. 

Then the happy days of convalescence 
followed, and each hour Neil grew more 
deeply in love with Mildred. His com- 
pany had departed weeks before, and yet 
he made excuses to tarry ; but at last his 
health was fully restored, and he was or- 
dered to join his regiment at once. 

It was the last evening at the pleasant 
Southern home, and Mildred was beside 
him. 

‘¢ Miss Milred, if it was not for your 
prejudice I would dare anything to win 
you, but alas, that is not surmountable. 
The first day that I met you I said that I 
would rather conquer your hatred and 
win your love than accept the surrender 
of the entire Scuth, and to-day, to con- 
quer the whole world, would be as noth- 
ing in comparison. You have saved my 
life by your untiring attention, for which 
I cannot even approximate my gratitude, 
but you have given me back my life with 
the heart taken out of it. Mildred, will 
you sometimes think of me when I am far 
away? More than this I dare not ask.” 

A tender light shone in Mildred’s 
brown eyes, for love had taken the bitter- 
ness from her heart, and lifting her sweet 
face to his gaze, she said : 

‘* Neil, it is just like the North to con- 
quer everything in its way, and we have 
learned to submit. I love my native 
South, but I—butI love youmorethan all.” 

And as Neil clasped the blushing girl 
in his arms, one more rivet was added to 
the chain, which to day links the Nortb 
and South together in its bond of fellow- 





A Passing Fancy. 


BY JUDITH SPENCER. 


O go, or not to 
go; that is the 
question ? ”’ 

Jack Allan 
stood with his 
two sisters, 
andshis aunt, 
Mrs. Van 
Dyke, on the 
veranda ofone 
of the princi- 
pal hotels in 
Interlaken, 
looking out 

into the early morning mist which hid 
mountain and valley, and even the neigh- 
boring houses and trees, from their sight. 

‘‘We might as well be in the Great 
Desert as in Switzerland, for all the moun- 
tains we shall seeto-day,’’ said Madge, re- 
gretfully. 

‘‘ It is certainly very unpromising. If 
we could wait a couple of hours, Jack, and 
see how it looked then,’’ suggested Mrs. 
Van Dyke. 

‘*But then it will be too late! If we 
go at all we must be off by eight o’clock. 
B:sides, the man is waiting to know if 
we want the carriage. Come, put it to 
vote: to go, or not to go?” 

‘* Let’s go, good people,’’ said Eleanor, 
in her pretty, decided way. ‘‘ We have 
put it off twice already, and now that 
Madge is really strong enough to take the 
drive, let’s go! It is often foggy in the 
early morning, and I think it will clear 
before long; any way, we shall find that 
out by the time we reach Lauterbrun- 
nen,’’ and she laughed. 

But as usual, her words decided the 
party; and in half an hour they were 
comfortably settled in a roomy traveling 
carriage, and rolling forward through the 
mist which had already begun to lift be- 
fore them, and break into drifting clouds 
that wreathed themselves*on the moun- 
tain tops, and soon afterwards disap- 
peared in the warm sunshine of an August 
morning. 

Their road led out through the village 
first, and past the quaint old cottages 
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with carved inscriptions over the doors ; 
on farther, till, through the lifting clouds 
of mist, they saw the gleaming ice crown 
of the Jungfrau far before them. On, 
past the picturesque ruin of Unspunnen, 
still haunted, perhaps, by Manfred’s un- 
happy soul. Still on, through the ravine 
where the steep mountains almost meet, 
and are divided only by the road and the 
wild torrent rushing headlong over its 
rocky bed. Then, at last, the ravine 
widens into the narrow valley, and Lau- 
terbrunnen is reached. 

‘« Well, here we are,’’ said Jack, ‘‘and 
there’s the Staubbach,”’ pointing to the 
stream that fell like adrift of spray down 
the steep mountain side. 

‘Where, Jack? J don’t see it,’’ said 
Mrs. Van Dyke, who was looking the 
other way. 

‘¢ Like the tail of a white horse, stream- 
ing in the wind,” read Madge from the 
guide book. ‘‘ That’s not a bad descrip- 
tion, is it? It is beautiful, but—I want 
to see the whole horse !”’ 

‘¢ Fancy a horse to correspond in size 
with a tail nine hundred feet long!” 
laughed Jack. 

‘‘And fancy a rider to correspond with 
the horse ; what a pigmy you are, Jack!’’ 
retorted Madge, 

‘¢ Doesn’t Byron somewhere liken it to 
the ‘giantsteed of the Apocalypse—whose 
rider was Death?’”’ Eleanor inquired, 
rather wickedly. 

But the melodious notes of a mountain 
horn changed the current of their 
thoughts, and turning, they saw a man 
in front of the little chalet near by, 
blowing a horn which was actually longer 
than himself. They laughed at the sight, 
but listened until the last clear notes had 
echoed and re-echoed, and died melo- 
diously away. 

‘¢The Pied Piper,” said Jack, tossing 
the man a coin, ‘‘and we are the rats! 
Well, that finishes this part of the pro- 
gramme, I suppose. Now comes an hour’s 
rest at the inn for Aunt Mallie and 
Madge, and a hard climb over the moun- 
tains, Nell, for you and me!”’ 
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‘‘ Hard—for the horses, you mean,” 
said Eleanor, smiling; ‘‘ but I wish we 
were a// going over the Wenzern Alp, 
together.”’ 

** Catch Auntie going over a mountain, 
when there's a catrriage road around it,”’ 


- said Madge, merrily. ‘‘ But Iam really be- 


ginning to wish that I were going with 
you. I believe I am quite strong enough 
to stand it nicely now; so you had bet- 
ter hurry off at once, before I decide to 
accompany you, and leave Auntie alone in 
the lurch!” 

Ten minutes later, Jack and Eleanor, 
mounted on large, white horses, and ac- 
companied by a guide on foot, started on 
their ride over the Wenzern Alp. 

From the piazza of the little Stein- 
brock Hotel, Mrs. Van Dyke waved her 
handkerchief to them as they passed up 
the road, and Madge cried out, dramat- 
ically, ‘‘We meet again at Grindel- 
wald!”’ 

‘<At Grindelwald,” cried Jack, ‘‘ da 
f’ Aigle Noir!”’ 

‘‘And so they passed down the village 
street, and out of sight. They crossed 
the rapid White Lutschine, and soon the 
as ‘ent began. 

Up, up, up! The steep zigzag of the 
mountain path was at first alm st likea 
flight of stairs, but over stairs and wind- 
ing path the sturdy horses kept their way, 
with their long, swinging strides. 

‘Oh, Nell,” Jack exclaimed, as the 
ascent began, ‘‘take care—don’t slide 
off backwards! ’’ 

‘No fear of that, my saddle has a rail- 
ing all around, to keep me on. But 
Jack, did you ever see anything so funny 
as the way the horse’s head looms up be- 
fore you? I feel like acircus rider, with 
my horse walking on his hiud legs!’’ 

“‘ Well,” said Jack, ‘this is my first 
experience in riding up a perpendicular.”’ 

So they went on for an hour, with the 
view growing more grand at every step. 

Before them rose the Jungfrau, Monch, 
and Silberhorn, and other snow clad 
giants; while looking back they saw the 
wooded mountains surrounding Inter- 
laken, the ravine through which they had 
come, and the mountain sides all dotted 
with tiny chalets. 

At last they reached a little cabaret 
where they stopped to rest the horses. 


Elenor was a young artist, with some 
talent, and much ambition. Her years 
of study in Paris and Rome had just 
ended, and though they were now in- 
dulging in a summer holiday, she was 
always busy with her pencil or her brush. 

Quick to receive impressions, quick to 
catch a likeness, or the most salient point 
of anything she saw, she was as quick to 
note it down,—a face, a group, or a 
mountain-view, by ever so few clear 
lines. The little book in her belt was 
nearly full of these rapid sketches—too 
hastily done to merit the name of 
‘* studies,’ which Jack insisted upon 
giving them. 

And now as Jack lounged on the grass, 
refreshing himself with a bottle of wine, 
he lazily watched his sister, already at 
work ; and the busy girl who had ‘‘ the 
combined talents and energy of all the 
family,’’ as he said, was a pretty picture 
in herself. 

In half an hour they were again upon 
their way, riding through a beautiful 
grove of pines, and then on, right up the 
mountain side, with still more glorious 
views which ever way they turned. 

And now the Staubbach Fall, on the 
mountain opposite, seemed almost low 
and small, as they looked down upon it, 
and on the distant roofs of Miirren, which 
were weighted down with stones. 

‘¢ Well, said Jack, *‘the White Horse 
would not be such an immense affair now, 
after all.’’ 

‘¢That depends,’ returned Eleanor, 
laughing. ‘‘Compared with the Jung- 
frau,—no; but compared with you, or 
the Pegasus you are riding, rather.” 

Now and then they would pass a man 
who waked the echoes for them with a 
long mountain horn, and in an unlucky 
hour they heard a distant yodel, and Jack 
took it into his head to wake the echoes 
for himself. 

Then the young French-speaking guide 
tried to teach him, and between them 
Fieanor gradually relapsed into a state of 
comical despair. Fortunately for her ears 
they soon reached the hotel Jungfrau, 
where they halted again to rest and get 
their luncheon. 

Several other parties were grouped in 
front of the house, enjoying the wonder- 
ful view, and Eleanor was soon busy with 
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her pencil. She could not refrain from 
taking down a few of the groups around 
her, too, they were so ‘‘characteristic.”’ 

A party of jovial priests, out on a holi- 
day, some big, blonde German students, 
with pipes and staffs, and a middle-aged 
English couple, who came riding up as 
they sat there, he, tall and gaunt, in 
Knickerbockers and Scotch cap, with 
blue glasses over his weak eyes. While 
the lady was stout, and looked like a 
grenadier in her high bonnet, an um- 
brella over her to protect her from the 
warm beams of the sun, and an inch or 
two of striped hosiery, which her short 
mountain skirt failed to cover, showed 
above the top of her boot as she rolled 
around in the saddle at every step. 

‘‘There, Nell,’ said Jack; ‘‘that is 
how you have looked all the morning, 
while you were probably pluming your- 
self on your appearance! But 1 say,” 
as he looked over her shoulder, ‘‘ if you 
haven’t got them there already, and per- 
fect likenesses too, by Jove! I declare, 
Iwish I had your knack, you are cer- 
tainly a genius, Nell.”’ 


‘‘ Thanks, Jacky; I wish that was the 


general verdict. Unfortunately all crit- 
ics are not as discerning as you are.’’ 

‘* Well, come on in to dinner any way. 
I’m as hungry as a bear, and artists must 
eat as well as their less gifted brethren.’ 

From their window in the dining room 
they had the same enchanting view; the 
Jungfrau towering up before them, and 
the Monch and Silberhorn and Eigher, 
with their glaicers—only separated from 
the Wenzern Alp by the deep and nar- 
row valley that lay between; and as they 
sat there they heard now and then the 
deep rumbling of a distant avalanche. 

‘How provoking,” said Eleanor, 
after locking out in vain until the sound 
had quite died away. ‘‘ How provoking 
to keep hearing them, and yet be able to 
see nothing! If I could only see an ava. 
lanche today I should be supremely 
happy.” 

_As she stood in the doorway a short 
time afterwards, waiting for the horses to 
be brought around, and Jack in the hall- 
way, was paying the landlord his bill, 
she heard the sound again. 

It was only a dull and sullen rumble at 
first, but increasing rapidly, and as she 
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looked, she saw a small, slow-moving 
mass of ice and snow creep down the 
Jungfrau’s side. 

‘* Jack, Jack, come quick !”’ 

And not only Jack, but the landlord 
came, and guests and servants. And the 
lounging groups outside started up and 
looked eagerly. For the dull rumble had 
changed now to an awful rush and roar ; 
and the small, slow-moving mass in- 
creased as it swept forward, faster and 
faster, and fell into the abyss, until 
it seemed as if the whole mountain 
side were crumbling away. But soon 
the great mass moved slower, and grew 
less, and the roar became again like the 
mutter of distant thunder, and gradually 
hushed itself into silence, and the Jung- 
frau towered before them in unchanged 
majesty. 

*¢So, ladies,’’ said the smiling land- 
lord, ‘‘I congratulate you. That was a 
good one—a very good one.”’ 

They were soon on their way again, for 
it was two o’clock, and there was still 
half an hour’s ride before reaching the 
Little Sheideck—the summit of the pass. 

Ard now another sound was heard—a 
pleasant sound that told its simple story 
of the peasant’s life, for on the mountain 
side, far below them, hundreds of cattle 
were grazing, and the confused jangling 
of their bells, rose like music on the 
upper air. 

They had not ridden far when Eleanor 
stopped her patient horse and turned to 
Jack with delight. 

*¢ Do look,’’ she said, in an undertone, 
pointing before her, ‘‘Isn’t that just 
delicious ?” 

Three little cows, far separated from 
the rest of the herd, stood side by side 
in the path some little distance before 
them, with their pretty heads outstretched, 
gazing curiously ata figure extended feet- 
foremost on the grass. It was a young 
man lying flat on his back, his hands 
thrown back over his head, while on one 


’ side of him lay the inevitable red guide 


book and on the other lay his stick. 

‘¢ It’s too good,’’ whispered Eleanor; 
“do wait, for I must get it, it won’t take 
a minute.” Out came pencil and book, 
but the picture was too much for Jack, 
and he laughed suddenly—a great loud 
roar. 
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The tourist started up, looked around 
him and exclaimed: ‘‘Allan, by Jove!’’ 

‘*Knight ! by all that’s good!’’ cried 
Jack, amazed ; ‘‘who ever expected you 
tocrop out of a mountain side like this!’’ 

Mr. Knight picked up his hat which 
had falled off when he sat up, slipped his 
guide book into a capacious pocket, 
grasped his stick, and was on his feet in 
a moment. 

Meanwhile Eleanor’s pencil and book 
had mysteriously disappeared, but there 
was still visible a glimmer of fun in her 
eyes, which was intensified as Jack in- 
troduced— 

‘¢My friend, and our compatriot, 
George Knight. The literary man, you 
know—our foreign correspondent, essay- 
ist, novelist, poet—and all that sort of 
thing—and this,’’ he rattled on, ‘‘is my 
sister Eleanor, the artist, the one I told 
you about—the genius of the family.’’ 

It was a ridiculous introduction, but 
quite characteristic, for Jack was a ridic- 
ulous young fellow, in spite of his eight 
and twenty years, and the dignity that 
should have been displayed by an attaché 
of the Embassy at Paris. 

They both laughed, and looked at each 
other alittlecuriously. Of course Knight 
had heard of Eleanor Allan, for Jack had 
sung her praises more than once—‘‘ the 
artist, the genius, the clever woman,” 
Now Knight strongly objected to clever 
women, e:pecially to clever Americans, 
and he had put her down as strong- 
minded, of course, and altogether ob- 
jectionable. But now, instead of the 
pronounced woman of the world he had 
pictured, he saw a bright looking girl of 
possibly two and twenty ; not a beauty by 
any means, and yet she had a face that at- 
tracted him, it was sich a changeable 
face, and so full of pleasant surprises, 

‘‘T say, Knight, where did you come 
from, and where are you going?” in- 
quired Jack. 

‘*From Lauterbrunnen this morning, 
and I’m bound for Grindelwald —if I ever 
get there !’’ 

‘¢ And on foot. My dear fellow, have 
you lost your letter of credit, or are you 
afraid of the horses? They are spirited 
and hard to manage, | confess ”’ 

**Don’t abuse our staid old horses, 
Jack,’’ laughed Eleanor; ‘‘and Mr. 


Knight, no doubt you know what a lazy 
boy Jack is—I am glad to see that you 
have more energy.’’ 

‘¢Oh, as for energy,” said Jack, ‘I 
consider it a much overrated quality, and 
I always try to live up to my principles, 
Besides, why wear out your shoe leather 
when such noble steeds are to behad, and 
a guide thrown in for such a bagatelle as 
forty-five francs a day. But come, we 
must be moving. As our ways are the 
same, and we are in need of a second 
guide, suppose we jog along together, 
that is, unless you want to finish your 
interrupted siesta ?’’ 

Knight having disclaimed all intention 
of returning to the lap of mother earth, 
they started gayly forward and soon 
reached the Little Sheideck, where the de- 
scent began. 

Grindelwald lay far below them in the 
valley, and the surrounding mountain 
sides were dotted with cha/ots, so small 
in the distance as to look like toy houses, 
with tiny square patches of ripened 
grain beside them. 

On the right the Mettenburg and the 
Metterhorn, with their great glaciers, 
made an imposing picture, while the music 
of the mountain norn was finest here, as 
it re-echoed from mountain to mountain 
and from height to height. : 

Down they went, the path so steepthat 
it looked perilous at first, but the old 
white horses were as sure of foot as if 
they nad been traveling level roads. 

The path wound back and forth, and 
Knight would sometimes cut off the an- 
gles by taking the shorter, more precipi- 
tous way, pointed out to him by the guide, 
and join them again where the two ways 
met. Once he gathered a bunch of wild 
flowers for Eleanor as he waited for them 
to come up, and then he laughed to 
think he should have picked them for 
‘* Allan’s strong-minded sister.’ 

But he had talked to her quite a little 
along the way, about the Alps, and 
scenery in general, and about his travels. 
She listened well, and was observing, 
besides having a keen sense of the ridic- 
ulous, and she had not bored him at all. 

When he helped her mount her horse 
again by the bridge that crossed the 
Black Liitschine—for they had ended the 
descent on foot—he had come to the 
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conclusion that she was a nice girl, and 
‘ ¢not so awfully clever, after all.” 

Shortly afterwards, they reached the 
Aigle Noir, where Mrs. Van Dyke and 
Madge had been installed for an hour or 
two, and soon the whole party, including 
Knight, were comfortably resting on the 
balcony outside of Mrs. Van Dyke's little 
parlor, facing the towering mountains and 
their glaciers, talking over the day’s ad- 
ventures and lazily enjoying the view. 

They stayed several days at Grindel- 
wald, visiting the glaciers and the Ice 
Cavern, and wandering idly here and 
there. 

Eleanor made several sketches in col- 
ors, beside some rapid pencil portraits, as 
souvenirs of the ‘‘odd characters ’’ that 
came and went. 

And Knight, having no determined 
plans of his own, had joined their party. 
Jack and he were old friends, and Mrs. 
Van Dyke took a fancyto him immedi- 
ately. He found Madge quite charming 
in her rdle of semi-invalid. She was bright 
and saucy, and a very piquant compan- 
ion. But her sister puzzled him. Elea- 


nor was more quiet and more dignified, 
but quite merry and fun-loving in her 
way. How busy she always was, and how 


different from the others! How was it 
that she attracted him so unconsciously ? 
He had not quite got rid of his old pre- 
judice against a woman with a vocation, 
but when he was with Eleanor, it would 
not apply to her at all. She seemed to 
fitso perfectly into the niche that she had 
chosen, and he could not imagine, or 
even wish her to be different. 

She interested him, and even startled 
him at times—her clear eyes had such a 
way of looking through the speech or ac- 
tion and divining the motive that lay be- 
hind it. How different from saucy 
Madge, who so delighted in compelling 
aimiration, and so openly laughing at it ! 
He could read her through and through, 
but Eleanor was a ‘‘ study.” 

They returned to Interlaken, and there 
Knight was seized with an idea. Eleanor 
certainly was ‘‘ unusual.” He would 
Write a romance, with her for its heroine. 
And so, for awhile, he deceived himself, 
and fancied he was only “‘ studying ”’ the 
girl he accompanied so constantly dur- 
ing the pleasant weeks that followed. 
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When they left Interlaken, they lin- 
gered on the lovely, dreamy Lake of 
Thun. 

It was Knight who called it the 
‘* Dreamy Lake.’?’ He had many poet- 
ical fancies in those days, but Jack and 
Madge laughed at them, so now, he never 
allowed himself to relapse into that mood 
unless he and Eleanor were alone to- 
gether, as often happened when she 
went out to sketch, and he did not see 
the gleam of amusement that often came 
into her eyes as she bent over her work. 

It was while they were in Berne that 
Knight realized the truth. They wereall 
walking togetser along a precipitous 
bank, when it suddenly gave way, and 
Eleanor would have’ had a serious 
fall, if Knight and Jack had not sprung 
forward in time to catch her in their 
arms. She made light of it afterwards, 
but Knight was very grave. He took a 
long, lonely walk that afternoon which 
ended in a sudden resolution. He went 
to the principal jeweler’s in the town, 
where he stayed quite awhile, and as he 
came out he slipped a small package into 
his vest pocket. 

Arother week passed by, and then one 
pleasant afternoon found the party in 
Fribourg, loitering through its quaint, 
steep streets in an idle, enjoyable way, 
and standing awhile on the suspension 
bridge, to watch the changing light 
through the gorge, and on the quaint 
watch-towers upon the hills. 

Then Eleanor chose her place and 
began a sketch, while Knight threw him- 
self down on the grass near by, and 
watched her. The others had walked on. 

‘¢ How lazy you are!’’ said Eleanor, 
at length. ‘‘And you are growing more 
so all the time, you willsoon be worse 
than Jack.” 

‘¢But you know I was sent to Switzer- 
land for change and perfect rest,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘ I was overworked in London—”’ 

‘And you began your perfect rest by 
climbing every mountain you came to,”’ 
she said, laughing; “ but now you are 
really resting, at last—body and mind! ”’ 

**Ah, no.”’ 

‘* What? Are you really at work again 
—have you begun your romance ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ he replied, still watching her. 

‘‘And how does it promise? "’ 
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‘*I don’t know. One character is 
harder to manage than I thought. My 
heroine is so little to be counted on. 
When I think she understands me, or is 
going to say one thing, she invariably 
says or does another.”’ 

Eleanor. laughed. ‘‘ You talk as if 
your heroine were an accountable being, 
and not the ‘airy fabric of a dream.’ 
May I not read what you have written? 
I should like to see your ideal hero and 
heroine—”’ 

‘¢ My hero is a man,’’ he said, with 
sudden feeling, ‘‘and my heroine is a 
lovely woman.”’ 

‘‘I am glad of that,’’ she returned, 
cordially. ‘*So many now are unsub- 
stantial phantoms, instead of men and 
women—ghosts.”’ P 

‘«¢ Suppose I should tell you that 7 am 
the hero of this romance,’’ he said, 
slowly. 

She looked up for a moment, but there 
was something in her face he could not 
understand. 

‘¢] wonder if Ishould have known it, 
if you should have let me read it without 
telling me. Do you know? I fancy 
not.’’ 

‘*Why not? You surely cannot mean 

/that you do not know me well enough to 
recognize me?’”’ 

‘‘] shculd know you at once, if the 
portrait were correct—”’ 

‘“‘And you doubt my drawing it cor- 
rectly; for what reason—want of talent, 
I suppose ?”’ 

‘*No; egotism,’’ she replied, with a 
flash of mischief, yet half in doubt as to 
the way in which it would be received. 

But Knight only looked amused. 

‘¢ So you think me an egotist,’’ he said 
lazily, with a smile. ‘* Thank you.” 

‘« Of course you are—all men are ego- 
tists.”” 

‘‘And only men, I suppose ?”’ 

‘All women, too, unfortunately; I 
don’t know one exception. And so I 
think no one is able to draw his or her 
own portrait quite truly. It is strange 
how egotism affects the sight. It makes 
some people absolutely blind—except to 
what they really wish to see, and some- 
times what they wish, they think is really 
so ! ” 

‘‘And this applies especially to me?”’ 
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“Does it not?’ Her tone ‘had 
changed, and she bent over her work 
again. 

Then, for the first time, Knight’s mind 
was clouded by adoubt. Only a vague 
doubt, after all—a shadow, merely, which 
seemed to fall upon him with her change 
of tone. But it was something new, and 
it troubled him. 

The others were returning from their 
walk. 

‘¢ Hurry up, Nell,’’ called Jack. We 
are going back now, and we can’t wait 
forever !”’ 

‘« There is plenty of time,” returned 
Knight. ‘‘Go on, and we will meet you 
in the Cathedral at eight o’clock.”’ 

But the sketch was soon finished, and 
they started to follow the others home. 

It was alovely evening. ‘‘ Too pleas- 
ant,’’ Knight said, ‘‘to go back to the 
stuffy, old hotel so soon.’’ So they 
stopped on the suspension bridge, midway 
acruss, and watched the people as they 
passed, and looked down into the gorge 
below, and at the watch-towers on the 
hills and the quaint houses of the town, 
and its Cathedral tower. 

‘‘A queer old place,’’ said Knight, 
breaking the momentary silence. 

‘‘A charming place,”’ said Eleanor, ‘I 
could spend weeks here.” 

‘IT could spend my whole life here,” 
said Knight, ‘‘ with you /” 

She looked up quickly, but before she 
could speak he had taken her hand, and 
went on passionately. 

‘«T have only said what I wished tosay 
a hundred times before, but I would not 
speak too soon. I love you—you must 
have known it. Eleanor, make me the 
happiest man in the world—promise to 
be my wife.”’ 

She had disengaged her hand and drew 
back from him as she said: ‘‘I amsorry 
—-very sorry, Mr. Knight, but this 1s 
impossible! I tried to make you under- 
stand before—’’ 

‘‘I will not take that answer,” he 
said, quickly. ‘I thought by this time 
you must love me just a little; but if I 
have spoken too soon, I will wait I will 
wait as long as you wish—only you must 
say ‘yes,’ at last.’’ 

‘«I can never give you a different aD- 
swer.”’ 
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He had taken a little case from his 
pocket, and from that a little sparkling 
ring. ‘* But I will be patient,’’ he said, 
‘¢if you will wear this for my sake,—and 
try to love me—just a little.” - 

‘‘T cannot; indeed Mr. Knight, be- 
lieve me, this is quite impossible.’’ 

‘¢Oh, it is not an engagement ring,”’ 
he said ; ‘‘ call it a keepsake, anything— 
only wear it for my sake.” 

‘‘T cannot,” she repeated, and at last 
her voice carried conviction with it. 

‘‘Are you sure?” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. ‘‘ Do you mean to say that 
Ihave no chance at all? Then I have 
nothing to look forward to, all my life 
long,’’ and he spoke so sadly that she was 
touched. 

‘*No, don’t say that,’’ said Eleanor, 
kindly, ‘‘ for by and by you will be glad 
of this decision. You will see how un- 
suited I was in every way to make you 
happy—my way is not your way—you 
know it now, and your way never could 
be mine.” 

‘¢By and by!’’ he echoed, gloomily. 
‘¢ Yes, then I shall be dead! ”’ 

‘«By and by,” she repeated, firmly, 
‘you will be happy, and you will thank 
me then; for I know this is but a passing 
fancy, it will not last long.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
the little ring with all its glitter, went 
flying through the air, and down, down, 
—iost in the gathering shadows of the 
gorge. 

‘*Good-bye-to the ‘passing fancy,’ ’’ 
he said, angrily. ‘If you won’t have it, 
no one else shall. Miss Allan shall we 
return to the hotel, or do you prefer to 
remain here?”’ 

They walked back in silence, and Elea- 
nor was glad of the dim light as she 
entered the room where Jack was making 
himself comfortable on the lounge, while 
Mrs. Van Dyke and Madge were looking 
out of the window. 

‘¢ Where’s Knight ?’’ asked Jack, more 
from force of habit than from curiosity. 

‘¢Down stairs somewhere, I don’t 
know ’’said Eleanor. ‘‘ He said he would 
meet,us as we went over tothe Cathedral—”’ 

‘« By the way,’’ said Jack, ‘‘ it must be 
about time to start. Come, Aunt Mollie 
and Madge, if you are really going.’’ 

When they went down stairs, Knight 
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came forward to meet them, slowly tear- 
ing up an envelope, and dropping the 
pieces on the ground. 

‘I’ve had a telegram,’”’ he said, and 
his dark face startled them— 

‘¢ Oh, no bad news, I hope ?”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Van Dyke. 

‘* Only business, but it requires imme- 
diate attention. There is a train that 
leaves here in an hour ; as Ishall take that, 
I must bid you good-bye now. I always 
was an uncertain fellow,’’ he added, *‘ as 
Jack knows; and so I leave your pleasant 
party as suddenly, as I joined it.”’ 

‘¢This is too bad, Mr. Knight, we shall 
miss you sadly. But I hope this is really 
nothing serious, and perhaps you could join 
us again lateron.’’ Thus spoke Mrs. Van 
Dyke, and Knight responded in the same 
vein. ‘Very likely I could, though I 
mustn’t count upon it. Still, Jack must 
keep me posted as to your whereabouts, 
and in any case, when you get to London, 
I shall see you there. Good-bye, Miss 
Madge, and if you miss me half as much 
as I shall miss your teasing and good ad- 
vice, I shall, indeed, be flattered. Good- 
bye Miss Eleanor,’’ rather stiffly, ‘‘ and 
by the way, don’t forget that you prom- 
ised to send me one of your pictures 
when I am married ; you will, probably, 
be a great artist then.”’ 

And so they parted. 

Jack was the only one who had suspi- 
cions. ‘A telegram,” he said to him- 
self. ‘* Now, not a soul knew the man 
was in this confounded out of the way 
little place, and so that telegram was all 
bosh! He and Nell must have had a fall- 
ing out. By Jove, strange I never thought 
of that before! But he is a queer fellow, 
and if Nell doesn’t like him, that is her 
affair, not mine.’’ And with more tact 
than any one ever gave him credit for, he 
kept his own counsel for once, and neither 
his aunt nor Madge, ever knew anything 
about it. 

They sat in the dusky Cathedral and 
listened to the grand old organ for an 
hour. And when the organist played 
‘‘ The Storm,”’ Eleanor fancied she could 
see the lightning’s vivid flash, while the 
rolling thunder filled the air, followed by 
the rush of wind and rain, and then above 
all the tumult of elements came the beauti- 
ful voice, singing its immortal song. 
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When they returned to the hotel, 
Knight was gone. 

They left Fribourg the following after- 
noon. Quaint and charming as each had 
found the place, no one cared to stay. 
Mrs. Van Dyke wanted to get to Lausaune, 
and ‘ get settled ’’ before Sunday. Madge 
voted it slow and stupid since Mr. Knight 
had gone, and was anxious to get to some 
place where there were more people. 
‘“‘Even a party of ‘Cookies’ would do 
for a change,’’ she said. And Eleanor 
had finished her sketches and was ‘‘ quite 
ready to go.”’ 

So Jack looked resigned, and they went 
on to Lausaune. But they did not stay 
there long, after all. The hotel was 
crowded, and hot, and Eleanor having 
made a tour of investigation with Jack, 
came back in triumph to proclaim the 
loveliness of Ouchy, nestling on the lake 
at their feet. So down the inclined rail- 
way they went, and established themselves 
at Ouchy, where they stayed for several 
weeks, sailing on the clear, blue waters 
of the lake, making excursions to Vevay 
and Chillon, and up to Lausaune many 
times; until Eleanor’s book of sketches 
was quite filled, and Madge looked as if 
she had never had a day’s illness in her 
life; and they always spoke afterwards of 
the ‘‘ Red Letter Days,” at Ouchy. Later 
on they went to Geneva, but stormy 
weather set in, and so they turned their 
faces back towards Paris. 

* Extract from a letter written six months 
later by Jack Allan, in Paris, to Eleanor 
Allan, in New York : 


"' « By the way, who do you think I saw when 
I*was in London, last week? Knight, and his 
fancée, Miss Standish, an English girl, who is 
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extremely pretty, not very clever, and who per- 
fectly adores him, all of which suits him exactly. 
They are to be married on the twenty-fifth of 
next month, at St. George’s, Hanover Square.” 


When Mr. and Mrs. George Knight 
returned from their wedding journey, they 
found a box from over the sea, awaiting 
them, and it contained a small painting, 
appropriately framed. 

‘«Fancy!’’ exclaimed Ethel. ‘‘ Why, 
who could have sent it! George, do you 
know?’ And she knelt down before it, 
to see it better, in a pretty little ecstasy. 

‘©VYes, see; here’s a card! ‘*Con- 
gtatulations of Eleanor Allan,’’ Jack 
Allan’s sister, don’t you know? I met 
her abroad sometime ago. She is an 
artist, and she promised to send me one 
of her pictures when I should marry, but 
I never thought she’d remember it. She 
has improved immerisely too, really, this 
is not bad! ’”’ 

It was a picture of a summer night at 
sea. The moon, though obscured by soft 
floating clouds, cast a silvery light over 
the waves, and touched some sails in the 
distance, so that they seemed like phan- 
tom ships, just starting into life. 

A tablet on the frame, contained these 
lines of Longfellow’s, which Ethel read 
aloud}: 


“Ships that pass in the night, and speak each 

other in passing, 

Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the 
darkness ; 

So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one 
another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darknessagain and 
a silence.” 


‘Oh, how pretty, George,’’ she said. 
“Isn't it? And how appropriate ! ’’ 
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T was an unusually hot 
day in June, evea for 
Rome, and when 
Gwen Eldridge open- 
ed her eyes in the 
morning, she told her- 
self that it didn’t 
much matter whether 
we lived or died such weather as this, 
only that it was, perhaps, a little easier 
to die. Why hadn’t she gone home in 
February, anyway, when she meant to? 
What earthly use was there in prolonging 
existence in this hole of a place, as an ad- 

junct to two people, who, though they 
had been married seven years, and had 
with them their son, a strapping boy of 
five, were just as deeply in love with each 
other as when they were bride and groom ? 

Her sister could get along perfectly well 
without her, and, asto herself, she felt quite 
sure she was getting homesick—dread- 
fully, deathly home-sick. So she evolved 
a tear or two, as a tribute to her forlorn 
condition, turned over, tried to take an- 
other nap, found she couldn’t, and con- 
cluded to rise and dress, an office which 
she performed in anything but a sprightly 
manner. 

Having put the last dab of cologne up- 
on her nose and forehead, and surveyed 
herself for the tenth time in her long mir- 
ror, she turned away from her reflection 
in disgust. 

‘‘Pshaw!’’ she exclaimed, irritably, 
‘‘what’s the use? Nobody to see, no- 
body to talk to, except Edna about James, 
and James about Edna, and the two of 
them about my hopeful young nephew. 
We've been in this particular place three 
mortal days, and in all that time I’ve not 
seen a single person—man, woman, or 
child (the last two added as a salve to 
conscience and propriety) that I’d look 
at three times.’’ 

_It is needless to state that Gwen Eld- 
ridge was distinctly and decidedly cross, 
and the moment she entered the bre+k- 
fast-room, her sister, Edna, recognized 
the fact, but forbore to mention it, like 
the wise sister she was. 














The Guest that Neder Came. 
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BY EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT. 





‘Oh, Gwen, such a curious,thing has 
happened !”’ 

Gwen half opened her lips to make 
some sarcastic inquiry, immediately im- 
agining that the incident in question 
must have some direct reference either 
to James or little Randolph, or Edna 
would not be so interested in it. But 
she concluded that the exertion of a 
reply of any kind would be too severe a 
tax upon her, soshe turned it intoa yawn, 
and closing her lips, awaited develop- 
ments. 

‘James has met the very sicest 
young man!’’ pursued Edna, as if the 
other had spoken (Edna was very apt to 
converse in Italics). ‘‘He met him last 
night at Count Ballo’s, and, Gwen, he’s 
an American, traveling for pleasure, just 
as we are!”’ 

‘I’m thankful for that,’’ answered 
Gwen, spitefully ; ‘‘I’m so sick and tired 
of the people with livers and people with 
kidneys, and those without hearts or 
brains, whom I have met since I came to 
this vile continent, a year ago; that it is 
quite refreshing to reflect that James has 
talked for a whole evening to a young 
man who has the hardihood to declare 
that he is traveling for pleasure alone, 
and has left his anatomy at home.”’ 

‘‘ Well, as I said before, James is so 


‘pleased with him,’’ continued Edna, ig- 


noring Gwen's tirade, ‘‘ and he’s coming 
tocall ; in fact, I think that James asked 
him to breakfast with us this morning: 
I’m not quite sure. He’s gone out, any- 
way, and, perhaps, he'll bring him 
back.”’ 

As she spoke, she made a rapid, but 
critical survey of her sister, to see if she 
approved of her general appearance, de- 
ciding in a moment that she would ‘ do.” 
Indeed, few prettier pictures could well 
be imagined than Gwen Eldridge, in any 
costume ; but, as Mrs. Atherton could not 
help remarking to herself (she was a little 
of a match-maker in a mild way, this same 
Mrs. Atherton), in that pale pink muslin, 
Gwen was particularly ‘‘ fetching,”’ which 
felicitous expression she had adopted 
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during a brief stay in England, as espe- 
cially applicable to Gwen’s style. 

To Wen herself, who had just been 
complaining of the dearth of men, or 
women, or children, this news should have 
conveyed a pleasurable impression. As it 
was, it only seemed an added annoyance, 
and she was beginning to contemplate re- 
turning to her room again, when she heard 
the sound of her brother-in-law’s unmis- 
takable laughter, and saw him turn the 
corner suddenly, with the stranger in tow. 
She was in full view of the window; so 
retreat was cut off, and she was forced to 
remain. 

Introductions followed, and the party of 
four sat down to breakfast. As they took 
their seats, Atherton looked at his wife 
and raised his eyebrows questioningly ; to 
which pantomime she replied by simply 
laying one forefinger at right angles upon 
the other. A little nod and an amused 
smile showed that he understood her per- 
fectly. Heset about entertaining his guest, 
and in a few moments the table was lively 
with sally and repartee. Even Gwen be- 
gan to show signs of returning animation, 
and seemed to feel that the ‘‘ grasshopper”’ 
was not quite such a burden as he had been 
earlier in the day. 

‘« And you are from ?”’ 

‘¢ Chicago,”’ supplemented d’ Artois. 

‘«Tt is difficult to reconcile your name 
with your birth-place,’’ ventured Gwen as 
her first contribution to the conversation. 

‘¢QOh,”’ laughed d’Artois, ‘‘we are of 
course of French extraction. Indeed, if I 
have it right in my mind, my very own 
grandfather came from Paris. But we 
like to think ourselves Americans. In fact, 
some branches of the family have angli- 
cised the name into capital D-a-r-t-o y. 
But our branch preferred to keep the old 
spelling, the more, especially, as much of 
our property lay originally in France.” 

This last statement was made as one 
merely announcing a simple fact, not as 
one boasting of ancestral possessions. 

A careful diagnosis of d’Artois con- 
vinced Gwen that he was just the kind of 
man she liked—self-possessed, without 
audacity; modest, without timidity ; 
learned, without pedantry; and, above 
all, seemed to have left his anatomy at 
home. Yes, he was the kind of man one 
couid learn to like very heartily without 


falling in love with him! and she looked 
forward to his continued acquaintance 
with more interest than she had felt in any 
one thing for a long time. 

Life began to assume new proportions, 
and rides, and drives, and walks began to 
fill up the time most acceptably. d’Ar- 
tois fell naturally into the place of ad- 
viser-in-chief. Rome was to him nothing 
new, and Atherton was sincerely grateful 
to him for his hints as to ways and means, 
In short, he attached himself to their 
party, and in a very short while they felt 
as if they had known him all their lives; 
and it was arranged that he should accom- 
pany them when the party started for 
Cairo, the following month. Little Ran- 
dolph and he became almost inseparable 
friends. With the unreasoning affection of 
childhood, the boy attached himself to 
his new friend as a leech. His parents 
remonstrated, but nothing he could do 
for the child was too much. With tears 
in his eyes, he told them of his baby 
brother, who lay in a lonely grave in 
Florida, where he ha? died when they 
took him down there in search of health. 
With this strong bond of intimacy be- 
tween them, imagine the consternation 
with which the Athertons received the 
announcement that their new friend must 
forego the pleasure of the trip to Cairo, 
and leave, instead, almost immediately 
for America. 

‘¢Nonsense!’’ exclaimed Atherton. 
‘¢ The idea of such absurdity.” 

‘¢Indeed, Atherton, it is absolutely 
necessary. There are secureties on de- 
posit there for which I alone hold the 
check, and with which nothing can be 
done until the check is presented. It be- 
comes necessary to do something with 
these securities, and I seem to be the one 
to do it. No, I must leave you, I fear, 
for a time, much as I hate to tear myself 
away,’’ and d’Artois shook his head as if 
trying to rid himself of a very unpleasant 
thought. 

‘«Couldn’t some one else present the 
check, providing he was a responsible 
party, and properly endorsed ?’’ 

‘¢ Oh, yes, 1 suppose so ; but one wants 
to be very careful and be very sure of his 
man before one lets out of his possession 
a thing which involves such immense 1nD- 
terests as are centered in this little piece 
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of brass here,’”” and he drew from around 
his neck a chamois leather-bag, taking 
therefrom a small piece of brass bearing 
themystic symbols ‘‘ No. 252X’’ with the 
letters ‘¢ M. S. A.”’ curiously interwoven 
with a monogram. 

‘*What are those initials?”’ asked 
Gwen,’’ examining the bit of brass closely. 

‘¢ ¢ Mutual Security Association.’ The 
name of the company with which the se- 
curities are deposited. You see how very 
careful Iam of this, for I have it fastened 
around my neck by a small steel chain, 
which is padlocked. The key you see 
here on my watch-chain.”’ 

‘You are very imprudent,” laughed 
Atherton, ‘‘to trust us all so implicitly 
with your secret. Howdo you know but 
I might highway rob you and go over and 
secure the valuable papers myself?’’ 

‘Oh, I’m not afraid,’”’ retorted d’ Ar- 
tois. ‘* You’d have to be identified and 
endorsed.’’ 

‘« By jove, I have it! I met Manly on 
the street this morning. He tells me he 
is due in New York on the tenth of next 
month. TZhere’s your man! Think of 
it, d’Artois, and see if you can’t feel it to 
be the right thing to send this check over 
byhim. Jove! I hate to lose you just now 
—just when our plans are all laid.’ 

It is needless to add that the ladies 
brought their guns to bear, and d’Artois 
surrendered at discretion, and consented 
to arrange matters tothe satisfaction of all 
concerned. Manly was duly installed as 
bearer of the precious piece of brass, and 
it was solemnly transferred to his neck 
from that of d’Artois, and locked fast, in 
the presence of the Athertons, with due 
instructions, as to his action regarding the 
matter upon reaching this country. 

Amid cheers and adieus, Manly set forth 
upon his homeward way to go down in that 
awful disaster upon the Mediterranean, 
when the Syria sunk with all on board, 
just in sight of Gibraltar. The Athertons 
were filled with consternation and remorse 
that, through their persuasions, d’Artois 
had allowed himself to overcome his usual 
prudence, and, for the sake of their pleas- 
ure jeopardize the interests of the whole 
d’Artois family, in all its ramifications ; 
but there seemed nothing to do or say. 

‘* What will you do, d’Artois?’’ asked 
Atherton, when the news came. 
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‘I’m sure I don’t know,” replied d’Ar- 
tois in a low strained voice, his face pale, 
his teeth set, as he sat holding his head in 
his hands. ‘I’m trying to think, but I’m 
so dazed I don’t know half what I’m think- 
ing of. Poor fellow!’’ he added with a 
ghastly attempt at a joke, as a ghost of a 
smile flitted over his face, ‘‘I hope the re- 
sponsibility I put upon his shoulders did 
not help to sink him. Don’t feel so badly 
about it, Atherton. You're not to blame 
in any way. Heaven knows I’m old 
enough to know what I should have done. 
Besides, if I had gone in the same vessel, 
J would have been drowned, and the check 
would have been lost all the same. The 
only difference would have been that the 
d’ Artois could not have blamed me, for I 
would have been drowned trying todo my 
duty.” 

‘¢Perhaps something will turn up,” 
suggested Atherton, with feeble attempt 
at consolation, but d’ Artois shook his head 
despondently. 

‘¢What will you do now?” ventured 
Atherton. ‘‘Go home?” 

D’ Artois again shook his head. ‘‘No 
use now ; I must have time to perfect some 
plans. I think that in about six weeks I’il 
start for New York, and see what can be 
done meanwhile to get myself out of the 
scrape.”’ 

‘¢You’re not going over so soon, are 
your” 

‘¢ No, not myself, but I’ve a half notion 
to send Randolph and his nurse over, un- 
der your protection. His grandmother is 
quite delicate and he is the only grand- 
child. She’s very anxious to see him.” 

‘<I’d be glad of his company, if you 
only feel that you can trust me with him, 
and his mother will spare him.” 

- ‘Well, we'll see. I think it would be 
well for the boy to go home to some real 
home-life. I don’t think this hotel-life 
and traveling from place to place has been 
a good thing for him. We'll think of it. 
We'll talk it over to-morrow.”’ 

But on the morrow d’ Artois was in no 
condition to talk anything over. He was 
completely prostrated with his calamity 
and was on the verge of an illness, from 
which he was saved only by the extreme 
care of his new-found friends. 

One day, a week or so later, Atherton 
burst into his room excitedly: ‘‘ Cheer 
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up, old man! I said something would 
turn up. It’s the most remarkable thing 
on record. Jove! if I'd read sucha thing 
in the newspapers, l’d have said it was a 
blamed lie.’’ 

D’ Artois looked up with a mixture of 
hope and incredulity in his face, but he 
was too excited for his pale lips to frame 
the questions which looked out from his 
eager eyes. 

‘«Tt’s just this! The American Consul 
sent for me this morning, and informed 
me, as your nearest friend, that after the 
disaster in the Mediterranean, Manly’s 
body was washed onshore. Round hisneck 
was the brass check securely locked on, and 
in his pocket a packet of valuable letters 
carefully done up in oil-cloth. Among 
them was yours which identified the check 
as belongingto you. All this information 
has been forwarded to him by the author- 
ities of some little town in Spain, I forget 
its name. And all you have todoistogo 
and prove property. Give us your hand, 
old fellow, and let me congratulate you.”’ 

But d’Artois had laid his head upon 
the table and was crying likeachild ; the 
relief coming so suddenly upon him in 
his weak state, had unnerved him. 

** Now I must gohome!”’ hesaid, when 
he had recovered his equilibrium. ‘‘ Ishall 
take the first steamer I can catch.’’ 

‘Let me see; one sails to-morrow— 
can youcatch it ?’’ asked Atherton, regret- 
fully, hoping for a negativereply. ‘‘Are 
you well enough?’”’ 

*« Catch it? Well enough? Why I am 
well enough tostart this afternoon. What 
a wonderful revivifier relief is !’’ and he 
stretched his arms over his head and drew 
along breath. ‘‘ Inever felt betterin my 
life ; will you send tre boy?” 

‘*Oh, no; we couldn’t get him ready 
quite as quickly asthat. But, old man, I 
think you’ll have all you can do to take 
care of yourself.’’ 

So adieus were said, and if either 
d’Artois or Gwen felt that a longer ac- 
quaintance might have led to a nearer re- 
lation, or if Mrs. Atherton felt a regret 
that her plans were so rudely terminated, 
there was in the leave taking on all sides 
nothing but genuine regret for the termina- 
tion of an unusually pleasant episode in 
all their lives. 


+ x * * * 


* * +. 


The great ship steamed into the harbor, 
and in a few moments all was bustle and 
confusion. Greetings, histerical laughter, 
cries of hackmen, the rumble of luggage, 
all'‘combined to make a bedlam well cal- 
culated to confuse the brain of a less ex- 
perienced traveler than d’Artois, as still 
pale from his recent illness, he quickly 
descended to terra firma. 

‘¢ Drive to the Mutual Security Asso- 
ciation,’’ was his order to the hackman. 

It was evident that he meant to lose no 
time in getting his securities into his own 
hands, now that he had really reached 
his destination. 

‘«T left a box here some two years ago, 
containing securities,’ said he to the 
clerk. 

‘¢ Name, please ?’’ 

‘‘D’Artois. Here is the check for the 
box, given me at that time. You see I 
have been exceedingly careful of it,’’ he 
said, smiling. 

‘«T see,’ answered the clerk, smiling 
broadly, in return. There seemed to be 
something about this frank-faced young 
traveler that impressed him pleasantly. 

‘¢ All right, sir. I remember you per- 
fectly. If I am not mistaken, I was the 
one who took the box from you.”’ 

‘¢ Quite likely, quite likely. I havea 
very poor memory for faces myself.” 

‘“] have a very good one, sir, and your 
face was impressed upon me by various 
circumstances. You know how such 
things happen, sir,’’ said the clerk, re- 
spectfully. 

‘¢ Can I have my box now ?”’ 

‘¢ We will send it up to your hotel ina 
very moments, sir. It isa matter of some 
little time to get it out. Having been 
with us so long, some of the more recent 
deposits must be moved a little to get at 
it. Our business has increased so enor- 
mously, that we have been a little cramped 
for room the past two or three months. 
Is that satisfactory, sir? You needn't 
give up the check, you know, until you 
have the box in your possession, and then 
our men will be sure that they have the 
right party.” 

‘¢That’s all right; send it up to my 
hotel.” 

‘« Inside of an hour, sir.’’ . 

As d’Artois went out the door, whis- 
tling softlyto himself, he did notseethelook , 
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that passed between the clerk and a man 
standing beside him, or he might have felt 
some doubt as to the entire security of his 
securities; but, in sublime unconscious- 
ness, he took his seat in the hansom again 
and drove to his hotel. Among the mail, 
awaiting him, he found a short letter from 
Mrs. Eldridge, the mother of Gwen and 
Mrs. Atherton, urging him to come to her 
summer residence, to spend the following 
Sunday. She had heard so much of him 
from the travelers, that she quite felt as 
if she knew him, and hoped to make a 
closer acquaintance with him. A strange 
smile flitted over his face as he read this 
cordial letter from his unknown friend; 
but his meditations as to what reply he 
should send, were cut short by a knock at 
the door. 

‘¢ Mr. d’Artois ?””’ inquired the messen- 
ger, when d’ Artois opened the door. 

D’ Artois nodded in acquiescence. 

‘¢T have a box from the Mutual Security 
Association, to be delivered to Mr. d’Ar- 
tois personally. You hold a check for 
this ?’’ 

‘¢Certainly.”” And d’Artois unlocked 
from his neck the precious bit of brass. 

‘¢ All right, sir, and I have a check for 
you, young man, in the shape of a war- 
rant for the arrest of one, William Drum- 
mond, for the theft of diamonds, two 
years ago. You'll do, William, I guess. 
You answer the description pretty well. 
I knew you when you were a clerk at Falk 
& Snyder’s,’’ answered the detective, open- 
ing his coat and showing his badge. 

‘¢ [suppose it’s all up,’’ said Drummond, 
sullenly, as he sank back into a chair. 

‘Yes, William, I think you may safely 
conclude it’s all up,”’ replied the detective, 
with grim humor., ‘‘ Do you know,” he 
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added, ‘‘ Ican’t helpadmiring your nerve? 
You’re a cute one, you are. Had a good 
time ?”’ 

‘¢ You bet! A devilish good time. Well, 
I’ve got something to look back upon any 
way, after I’ve gone up. There’s one 
thing I'd like to know, though, as a mat- 
ter of curiosity: How, in the devil, was 
I recognized right at once, when nobody 
recognized me when I deposited the 
box?” 

‘¢ They didn’t recognize you especially ; 
but you had said the box held papers. 
Well, one day, whea they were moving 
things around, down there at the office, 
this box of yours feil and broke open a 
little ways. Out came a handful of dia- 
monds. Of course, one diamond looks 
like another, and two being together, Bai- 
ley & Tiffany couldn’t tell t’other from 
which, perhaps. But they notified the 
jewelers that had lost their stock by you, 
and, as I had said, I knew you well by 
sight, it was settled that, when the box 
was Called for, I was to deliver it and iden- 
tify the thief. What’s the matter?’’ as 
Drummond winced. 

‘¢ Nothing, only I’d ’most forgotten I 
was a thief; that’s all,’’ answered Drum- 
mond, indifferently, his equilibrium re- 
stored. ‘‘Heigho! Well, I suppose one 
must pay for a good time. I have an in~ 
invitation to spend next Sunday at a 
country-place on the Hudson. I suppose 
I might as well decline.”’ 

‘¢T think I would, William. It would 
be a pity to disappoint the lady.” 

But the letter did not reach the hostess 
’till late in the evening, and this is the 
reason that Mrs. Eldridge’s elegant little 
supper, on Saturday evening, grew cold, 
waiting for the ‘‘ guest that never came.” 


Douth and flemorp. ’ 


BY MRS. J. P. W. 


O I hear a ripple—a sound— 
2) As of passing waters, sweet ; 
A whisper or laughter found, 
Where youth and memory meet? 
And is it in the garden there, 
Where the sunlight softly falls, 
And the birds their faint songs near, 
And the bees low humming calls ? 


Or is it afar, over the reach 
Of the hills, in the distance purpling ; 

And do the years beyond outstretch, 
Out, far out in the gloaming ? 

And my heart, does it await the dawn, 
With the longing born of pain, 

As the years between lie silent drawn 
In rest and a sweet refrain ? 
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Forty Restiul Days. 


ND this is the way they do it in 
Washington! For two weeks, 
all who could secure seats have 
attended the Stoddard Lectures. 

Mexico, Norway, Jerusalem, and The 
Passion Play, have especially interested 
everybody, but our Academy of Music 
was far too small to seat the crowds. 

Again, we have been feasted richly 
with music. The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Herr d’Albert, filled the 
church to its utmost capacity, and hun- 
dreds of people had to turn away while 
the heavenly strains floated out into the 
street. 

It seemed as if the orchestra reached 
the heights of perfection. It must have 
played its masterpieces. Such a piano 
obligato! The greatest of all concertos, 
Beethoven’s, in E flat—Chopin’s Noc- 
turne, with the grace of the artist in ex- 
quisite perfection. 

A musician said of d’Albert: ‘‘ He ran 
the whole gamut of feeling in Beethoven. 
Sympathetic, poetic; from the subtle 
pathos, to the brilliant, tempestuous con- 
clusion.”’ 

Ovation upon ovation was given him, 
and to the Schubert impromptu, with its 
dainty spirit and charming ryhthm, the 
audience fairly rose from their seats. The 
crowded programme was a rich feast in 
all its selections. Mr. Nickésh gives us 
such generous concerts. Each time more 
satisfactory and complete. 

Twenty young girls sang ‘‘ The Flower 
Queen’’ cantata for a church benefit, 
with tableaux and drills, looking like a 
garden of roses in a March snow-storm. 

Miss Jane Meade Welch, gave in draw- 
ing-rooms, to the chosen psople of so- 
ciety, an interesting course of essays or 
lectures on ‘‘The United States Under 
the Constitution.’’ ‘‘ The Capture of the 
Commonwealth”’ proved the most charm- 
ing. Mrs. Secretary Elkins, Mrs. Scho- 
field, Mrs. Sheridan, and Mrs. Chandler 
were the Committee in charge. 

The intimate friends of the Fullers are 
grieved that the popular Chief-Justice 
talks of resigning from the Supreme 
Bench, as his salary is not sufficient to 
maintain his large and expensive family. 
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His fortune made at law in Chicago is 
fast being eaten into, and he feels it best 
to live where he can make more than a 
salary. The Fullers are a lovely family, 
and will be missed from our best and 
choicest gatherings, where ideal home- 
circles enjoy social and literary entertain- 
ments. 

The steamer Norfolk carried a merry 
and distinguished party from the Capital 
to the launching of the El Sud, the 
largest steamer ever built in the South, 
and the first ship to be launched from the 
ways of the Newport News Ship- building 
Company. She will run between New 
York and New Orleans. General H. V. 
Boynton, the dean of newsland, led his 
party of merry journalists. Almost all 
the leading papers had one or more rep- 
resentatives. Senators and Members 
filled the boat. Ship-builders, inspec- 
tors, presidents of everything, braved the 
March wind that swept down the James 
river, to be present at the launching. The 
R. Road magnate, Mr. Huntington, went 
in his private car. He took with him the 
beautiful girl who was chosen to christen 
the ship—Miss Louise Armstrong, daugh- 
ter of General S. C. Armstrong, so long 
President of the big Hampton Institute. 
Her pretty girl friends were with her. 
The day was bleak and wild, but thou- 
sands were there. Miss Armstrong made 
a lovely picture as she stood, so tall and 
graceful, on a stand above the platform. 
The moment the ship began to move she 
dashed the champagne against the bow, 
and said, clearly and distinctly: ‘I 
christen thee, El Sud!’’ The ship glided 
off the ways with perfect ease and grace, 
while loud shouts went up from four thou- 
sand people, and all the whistles in the 
harborscreamed. The Huntington Rifles 
fired salutes, and, without a quiver, the 
El Sud went out into the stream, turning 
her bow oceanward. Four hundred guests 
dined in the office of the ship-yard, and, 
after the toasts and responses, Mr. Hunt- 
ington said, with great spirit and amid 
wild applause : 

‘‘We have named her ‘ The South.’ She 
is the first great ship ever built south of 
the Potomac. May she be the pioneer of 























a great commercial future for the South. 
It matters not where ships are built, so 
that the flag of our common country floats 
over them! Not the emblem of war, but 
of peace! Not to carry soldiers or the 
munitions of war, but the products of 
American industry !’’ 

We have only space for a few of the 
choice words, but the whole was ad- 
mirable, and an occasion long to be 
remembered. 

An unprinted magazine, called ‘‘ Uncut 
Leaves,’’ is a novel literary venture this 
season. Many articles, already accepted, 
are read in advance of their publication, 
' some by their authors. Readings include: 
Richard Stoddard, Mr. Whittier, E. Clar- 
ence Stedman, Mr. Gelder Field, and 
Sarah Orne Jewitt, Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Mary Wilkins, and a host of our best 
writers. The proceeds are for the Young 
Woman’s Christian Home. 

The silver and anti-silver battle occu- 
pied much time and voice, and though 
the contest was fierce, and filibustering 
popular, a thunder-storm brooded over 
the House for some time, and, at last, 
burst in full violence. A cyclone raged 
for twenty minutes. (But we are not al- 
lowed to talk on politics). Of late, the 
House and Senate galleries have been 
packed. Wives and daughters have 
thronged Capitol Hill, as the matrons and 
maids of Rome used to watch the old 
games of muscle. Somebody in this world 
is always contending for supremacy of 
brain or muscle. The members’ gallery 
has never been reserved for the speaker’s 
family so often as now. Mrs. Crisp is in 
mourning, and goes little into society; 
therefore, has leisure to watch her boy 
and her husband in their public daily 
work. She often lunches with them in 
the House-restaurant, taking merry par- 
ties of bright girls with her. During the 
heat of the debate on silver, Mrs. Crisp 
remained all day, and into the night, and 
many a wife intelligently listened to every 
word uttered, being well informed on 
both sides. Some women watch the sen- 
‘ences as they fall from their husbands’ 
lips, when great speeches are made, and 
study the result upon the listeners, and 
carefully note the tone needed to fill the 
hall, so that the future debates may grow 
M success. Mrs. Mills, wife of the Sen- 


FORTY RESTFUL DAYS. 
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ator-elect, has always made it a point to 
attend important debates. She and Mrs. 
Springer have listened to more silver de- 
bates than any other Congressional wives. 
Mrs. Mills occupied a front seat, the other 
day, when Mr. Hatch, of Missouri, quoted 
from one of Mr. Mills’ free-coinage 
speeches, paying him a spontaneous trib- 
ute. Mrs. Mills nodded her head while 
the extract was being read, and smiled in 
a wifely, satisfied way when her husband’s 
name was mentioned. 

Mrs. Julia Burrows enjoys the silver 
debates exceedingly, and watches the 
votes with eager suspense. The South- 
ern women are the best in attendance this 
winter. On the day set for the “ pre- 
vious question,” the Louisian. Ten- 
nessee and Virginia wives and sweet- 
hearts came early and stayed late. Lent 
is a good time for wives to lunch at the 
Capitol, and to visit the library and gar- 
dens, to gladden the eyes of their ever 
weary husbands with their approving 
smiles from the galleries. Mrs. Breck- 
inridge, of Kentucky, is a_ bright 
thinker, and the debates always find her 
a listener. Also Mrs. Cox, of New 
York, Senator Butler’s daughter, Sena- 
tor Palmer’s daughter, Mrs. Wilderming, 
Secretary Tracy’s daughter, who with 
Lady Pauncefote, sat two whole days of 
thesilver tumult. The English people 
are always pleased with ‘‘ Congress,” 
for in the English Parliament ladies are 
not encouraged inattendance, and ‘‘ they 
do say’’ that English wit and humor is 
scarce (especially in Parliament). The 
debates are not so lively that wives are 
willing to sit all day to hear their Lords 
dispute. 

I wonder if all little five-year-old boys 
have had as jolly a birthday as small 
Benjamin Harrison McKee. ‘The White 
House was too merry with the thirty- 
three little guests for the sober Secreta- 
ries to do much work after three o’clock 
Pp. M. The red-coated Marine Band 
played in the handsome corridor, while 
the little faries danced about the old 
house in flying sashes of every hue, and 
picturesque gowns and jackets. Benja- 
min wore a dark blue velvet suit, and his 
baby sister looked cunning in pale blue 
and white, as they marched to their 
birthday march, ‘‘ The Toy Quadrille,” 
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and were seated at the long table in high 
chairs. The President and General Scho- 
field watched a little flirtation going on 
between Master Schofield Andrews and 
Mary McKee, their grandchildren; and 
Mrs. Harrison, with her guests, the 
mothers of ‘‘ the party,’’ led the games, 
and waited on the children. 

The supper was beautiful as a picture. 
Tall candlesticks, with red shades, over- 
shadowed the pretty cakes, oval plates of 
ferns were filled with scarlet tulips. On 
either side of the centre piece were pyra- 
mids of tiny plated teapots, filled with 
bon-bons, the handles tied with red, white 
and blue ribbons. 

The grown people leaned against the 
wall, looking at the pretty sight, as little 
Benjamin asked the blessing, and thirty- 
three small heads bowed reverently over 
their plates. Frauleine Hampe, the Ger- 
man governess had taught it to him: 


“* Komm’, Herr Fesu, 
Sei unser Gast, 
Und segne 
Was Du uns bescheeret hast—Amen.” 


Then came a rattling of spoons and the 
bouillon. Then beaten biscuit, chicken 
croquettes, green peas, and beautiful fruits 
and ices, cakes and Apollinaris water. 

Little Margaret Montgomery lifted her 
glass, clinking it against that of her 
young host, and gave a toast: 

‘Ich trinke auf Benjamins Wohl.” 

Diminutive General Schofield respond- 
ed as bravely as his grandfather could. 
The Marine Band played its jolliest airs, 
and the White House rang with gay voices, 
and not the grand ball of the Assembly 
could compare with this fairy scene, as 
up and down through the big East-Room, 


‘ the corridors, and Red and Blue-Rooms, 


with all the grand portraits on the walls, 
staring at them. The pretty children 
whirled and danced, and sang and shout- 
ed, to the music of the Marine Band, the 
happiest little souls at the Capital. The 
day closed with the ‘‘ Mother Goose 
Quadrille.”’ 

Mrs. Francis Hodgson Burnett has 
come to us again, and the very beautiful 
home on Massachusetts avenue is occu- 
pied from attic tocellar. It has looked 
lonely enough the past two years, with 
cnly servants, and the coming and going 


of patients to Dr. Burnett’s office, which 
he has on the second floor of the large 
house. 

The fair-faced mother looks sadly 
changed from the bright woman always 
clad in light gowns and many-colored 
wraps and hats, for now she is pale and 
sad, with deep black robes, high in the 
throat, and covering her round, white 
wrists. The death of their eldest son, 
Lionel, was a great shock to his parents. 
Vivian, the younger, is in school near 
Washington. Mrs. Burnett has begun 
her work in the charming study or ‘‘ den” 
on the third floor, where from her windows 
she can see the dome of the Capitol, the 
monument, and the river. An open fire 
burns in the grate. The divan is piled 
high with inviting cushions, and the 
chairs invite one to stay a longtime. The 
hangings are Vandyke red, with touches 
of gold, and rugs of yellow or of dark fur 
lie on the floor. Choice bits of color in 
pictures, engravings and etchings, lovely 
figures and soft landscapes rest an artist’s 
eye on the walls. The big desk upon 
which has been written the beautiful 
pages, made famous in two hemispheres, 
is broad and flat, of oak, carved about the 
edges and on the antique legs; carved 
doors, with brass locks and hinges, while 
the cupboards and large drawers are filled 
with books and papers. Above the desk 
is a carved ebony bracket, holding a pic- 
ture of the dear, absent son, Lionel, and 
a dainty jar of Parma violets, close to his 
beautiful face. 

Mrs. Burnett is already working on the 
new novel begun in England, which she 
says will not be as goed as ‘‘ Lord Faun- 
tleroy,”” though she trusts fathers and 
mothers may like it. 

The Mi-Careme ball was a leap-year 
success. Everybody enjoyed the novel- 
ties and laughed through the entire even- 
ing. The chaperones were Lady Paunce- 
fote, Mrs. Hale and Mrs. Wallack. The 
dancing was general until to o’clock, 
when, from the opposite ends of the dec- 
orated hall, the German was led by the 
best dancers, 

The figures, from under the palms, 
ferns, festoons of pink and green were gay 
and brilliant, but the novel feature of the 
evening was the post-office figure—a gen 
uine leap-year mail-bag. 
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Large mail bags, carried by the leaders, 
were filled with envelopes directed to the 
different men who took part in the cotil- 
lion. Inside were square cards decorated 
in each corner, with small ribbon bows 
of red, blue, yellow and pink. Over 
each, finely written, were these couplets : 


“If with me you wish to wed, 
Send m¢ back this bow of red. 


“If to me your heart be true, 
Send me back this bow of blue. 


“Tf you are another’s fellow 
Send me back this bow of yellow. 


“Tf of me you’ll always think 
Send me back this bow of pink.” 


No names were signed. Each man 
imagined himself sending back the right 
bow to the right young lady. Of course 
the mistakes were absurd, and shouts of 
laughter were enjoyec by old and young. 
Favors were given, of pink-shirred bon- 
nets, pale blues, and mauves and yellows, 
and the mischievous faces which shone 
from under them can never be fairly de- 
scribed! Everybody was there! Lords 
and ladies, madams and monsieurs, be- 
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side the world of young belles ard beaux ! 
They came from Baltimore and New York, 
and ministers from France, Belgium, 
Russia, Turkey, Portugal, and a dozen 
other foreign countries joined in the 
‘¢funny American ball.’’ 

Hon. Edward Everett Hale gave to the 
Daughters of the Revolution a very in- 
teresting lecture, on the ‘‘ Home and 
Private Life of General Washington.”’ 
He gave great praise to the man ‘‘ who 
left no records in writing of his deep in- 
fatuation for his sweetheart, Mrs. Custis, 
for others to laugh over.” ‘‘ Whatever 
sweet nothings he had to whisper in her 
ear were wisely left unprinted.” 

(Moral! Burn your old love letters at 
once !) 

Dr. Hale spoke highly of the organiza- 
tions of the Daughters and Sons of the 
Revolution, and said their usefulness was 
already apparent in the country, and the 
rising generation would be strengthened 
in patriotic feelings. Such things were 
absolutely necessary to our American- 
born children !’’ 

MARGARET SPENCER. 

Washington, D. C., April, 1892. 


Ju Summer Twilight. 
BY LILLIAN GREY. 


OMETIMES I sit in the doorway, when the evening grows cool and still, 
And the only companionship I have, is the cat on the doorway sill ; 
And I sit with my hands crossed idly, and slowly rock and rock, 

For the house and I are all alone, far-scattered our bonny flock. 


It is nigh three years since father grew weary, and fell asleep ; 

Yet it seems I can almost hear his voice, as the evening shadows creep 
Softly and slowly toward me, till I can scarcely see 

If he’s sitting, or not, on the porch outside, where he often used to be. 


I have neighbors near and kindly, and I never suffer for care, 

And yet sometimes the loneliness seems greater than I can bear; 
Still, I do not want to go away from the dear old house of mine, 

No other place would seem like home, though ever so grand and fine. 


My children plead with me to come in their pleasant homes to live, 

I know they would treat me royally, and a life-long welcome give; 

I love them dearly, dearly; yet none of them waver me, 

For the place that is hallowed by memories is the best in which to be. 


The sea lured one boy from me, ah, many a year ago; 

But it will never give him back to me though vessels may come and go. 
And one, my bonniest baby, my youngest, has lain asleep 

Long years in the near-by church-yard, in a cradle narrow and deep. 


We used to talk—dear father and I—of our nestlings far and near; 
But he is gone, and the empty nest seems still more silent and drear; 
Yet, when I sit in the doorway, and ’round me the shadows fall, 


The ones who sleep in their church-yard beds seem nearest to me of all. 
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A Summer Room. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 





LL. the requirements of a sum- 
merroom may be 
summed up in 
one word—cool- 
ness. 

There must be 
nothing any- 
where to ‘collect 
dirt; nothing 
anywheretokeep 
the air from cir- 
culating freely. 
There must be 

- no hangings at 
the windows to prevent the cool air from 
entering below and the hot air from escap- 
ing above. There must be no heavy car- 
pets on the floor, and as for tapestries or 
wall hangings or heavy door curtains, 
they are quite out of the question if one 
would have an ideal summer room. 

Nearly every housewife has one—and 
just one—sitting-room, and she must 
make it answer all requirements for winter 
and for summer. It must be warm in 
winter and it must be cool in summer, 
and the change must be brought about 
by the happy ideas of her whose delight it 
is to administer to the household comfort. 

Now suppose, dear housewife, that you 
are the owner of a pretty winter sitting- 
room. Suppose there is a bright carpet 
upon the floor, and that it is well-supplied 
with stuffed furniture and heavy curtains. 
It is very pretty and very comfortable for 
winter, but it won’t do at all for summer. 

Now look over the room with a critical 
eye, for the transformation of your win- 
ter room into a cool and airy summer room. 

First of all the carpet must be disposed 
of. Take it up without regard to the 
floor that is under it. Sprinkle tobacco, 
camphor or any moth-destroying sub- 
stance well into the carpet, and then roll 
it up and put it away. 

Now, if your floor is a bad one, cover 
it with matting, if you feel that you can 
afford to do so. Very good matting is 
obtainable at twelve cents a yard, and as 
matting is a yard wide, it will not take a 
great deal to cover the floor. 


But, should you not care to go to that 
expense, prepare the bare floor as best you 
can and rest content. First wash it very 
clean with water, to which vinegar has 
been added. Then give it several hard 
scrubbings, using ashes if necessary to 
remove all the stains. Now, if there are 
knot-holes, cover them up and then treat 
the entire floor to several coats of linseed 
oil. After this has been done, you may 
wax it with candles if you so desire, 

Shave the candles very fine and spread 
the shavings upon the floor, rubbing them 
in with scrubbing brushes. An easy way 
of doing this is to tie the scrubbing brushes 
upon the feet as if they were skates, and 
then skate around until the floor has taken 
on a beautiful polish. This, by the way, 
affords an excellent amusement and health- 
ful exercise for the children, and you will 
find that they enjoy the work of polishing 
as much as ever they enjoyed the out-door 
fun of skating. 

Your floor is now complete for the 
summer.’ It may need now and then 
dusting with an oiled rag, but this is all 
that it will require. 

Spread down any rugs that you may 
have on hand, provided they are not too 
heavy, and then turn your attention to- 
ward the rest of the furniture. 

Suppose your furniture is of the stuffed 
variety, and quite unendurable in hot 
weather, and suppose, too, that you do 
not like the shrouds or furniture coverings 
which are usually put upon furniture in 
hot weather. These shrouds are so un- 
sightly that the sight of them drives one 
into a fit of the blues, and it is surely im- 
possible for you, who are a woman of 
taste, to encourage the idea for a moment 
of dressing up your furniture in anything 
so doleful. 

Obtain, then, from the cheapest store 
in the list of your shopping places, 4 
quantity of China silk, or even cheap, 
smooth cambric—pale yellow cambric 
does very nicely, if relieved by touches 
of blue. 

Now make coverings for the back and 
seats of the chairs. Do not undertake to 
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make the coverings after a set pattern, nor 
need you sew them together, as is usually 
the case with furniture coverings. 

All you really need to do is to take the 
chair that you desire to cover, and then, 
when you have cut out a piece the size of 
the seat, carefully pin it down all around 
with furniture pins warranted to hold in 
place. 

Treat the back of the chair in the same 
way and, behold, your work is done with- 
out your having taken a stitch. These 
furniture coverings are really little more 
than tidies, but they are tidies the whole 
size of the chair, and put on so closely 
and neatly that they deceive one into 
thinking that the furniture is actually cov- 
ered with the silk. 

Now, to the window curtains. Take 
them down, even if they are of lace, for, 
though lace does not keep out the air, it 
does harbor dust, and should not be al- 
lowed in summer. Get a quantity of 
coarse mesh lace, and shir it upon the 
window panes in the daintiest possible 
style. The upper sash may be entirely 
covered with the shirred lace, while the 
lower may have the lace shirred at the 
top and tied back oneach side, in the same 
manner as long lace curtains are treated, 
only that they are done in miniature. 

If you prefer to do so, you may put a 
tod across the window at the top of the 
lower sash and may shir the curtain upon 
it, letting it hang down to the bottom of 
the window. This makes a cool and 
comfortable sash curtain that may be 
pushed back if desired. 

Heavy portieres should not be harbored 
at all. They are extremely unhealthful, 
and keep in dust and keep out air in a 
manner that would scarcely be believed 
unless one actually takes note of these 
things. Professor Tyndall, who has in- 
vestigated the subject of germs when 
harbored in the household, tells us, that 
curtains in summer time are most fruit- 
ful sources of disease, and that they 
harbor an amount of disease germs or 
bacteria that is most alarming, if one 
knows about it. 

Take down the portieres, but if the 
house looks then too bare and empty, ob- 
tain, if you can, bamboo portieres, such 
as are hung up in the doors of large 
thops to keep out insects and to likewise 
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obstruct the view of passers-by. These 
bamboo portieres admit a perfect circula- 
tion of air, and they are so clean and so 
pretty that there is no possible objection. 
to them. 

If you do not care to purchase the 
bamboo, try your ingenuity at making a. 
cord portiere. Have a pole fitted to the 
door of your room, and, mounting a step- 
ladder, perch yourself securely upon the: 
top of it, and then, with a fine supply of 
large cord at hand, set to work at manu- 
facturing your own portiere. 

Begin by tying the cord securely around 
the pole. Measure it off the full length. 
of the door, and cut it. Upon the end 
tie a small wooden ball, perhaps as large 
as a child’s ‘‘returning’’ ball. These 
balls can be purchased at any decorative 
art store. When you have done this, tie 
another cord close to the first one, and, 
measuring it off to within three inches of 
the length of the first cord, cut it and tie 
on another ball. 

Let the third cord be of the same 
length as the first one, and tie a ball upon 
it in like manner. The fourth cord 
should be of the length of the second one, 
and so continue, tying the cords as 
closely together as possible and letting a 
long and short one alternate until the pole 
is tied up to its full length. When you 
have completed your work, you will find 
that you have a very pretty cord portiere, 
and one which will tinkle sweetly from the 
knocking of the balls together as you pass 
in and out of your cheery summer room. 

Drape everything possible with light 
silks or muslins. White lace, and even 
thin white cambric, or cambric of deli- 
cate colors, takes the place of silk very 
nicely, and you will find that by the .ex- 
penditure of a very few dollars you can 
make your summer room a thing of beauty 
and of health for as long as the hot 
weather prevails. 

Of course, without seeing the room, it 
is impossible to give exact directions re- 
garding its treatment ; but the housewife, 
who is likewise the household fairy and its. 
bright particular genius and star, will have- 
the ingenuity from these few hints to 
adopt these things to her own taste; and 
she will, no doubt, be able to make as 
pretty and acceptable a summer room as 
she cares to have. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN. 


VI. 






ful seems the home-life 
of the Puritans, com- 
pared to the rush and 
turmoil of to-day !— 
Their quiet, unosten- 
tentatious manner of 
living, their peace of 
mind, and contented 
spirit! Surely, if we 
will, we can learn a lesson of kindly in- 
dulgence toward friends, and sweet charity 
toward our enemies ! 

The New England kitchen, about which 
are gathered so many hallowed memories, 
was the altar around which our forefathers 
worshiped, in humbleness of spirit, but 
with majesty of purpose. Its benign in- 
fluence is felt even in these latter days. 

Can you not see the old clock, with its 
kindly, open face beaming from the cor- 
ner, upon old and young, and by its sol- 
emn ticking, warning all of the flight of 
time, and calling each to be up and doing? 

The hospitable open fire-place—the 
fire within casting pleasing light and 
warmth all around’ and giving hope and 
cheer by its very presence. 

From a crane above the fire hangs, 
upon various pot-hooks, the jolly, round 
tea-kettle, murmuring low, and other pots, 
from which pleasant, appetizing odorsarise. 

Over the fire, the ample mantel-shelf, 
upon which rest the tinder-box and along 
array of candlesticks—solid iron ones for 
common use, japanned tin for bedroom- 
lights, and goodly brass ones, to be placed 
on the tea-table, or to light the housewife 
at her evening spinning or sewing. 

And hanging above the mantel, or 
about the rude walls are bunches of savory 
herbs. 

You have read ‘* How Priscilla, the Puri- 
tan maiden, prided herself on her cooking, 
speaking always with joy of her grand- 
mother and aunts, who were all of them 
‘famous cooks’ in the land from which 
she had wandered.”’ 


We can see the spinning-wheel, the 
rush-bottomed chairs, with high, stiff 
backs, the wooden cradle, seldom empty. 
By its side the sweet, patient mother, her 
foot on the rocker, her hands never idle, 
her face content. There was no room in 
the large hearts of our forefathers for the 
small, mean pride of to-day. 

Mistress and maid shared alike the 
work of the household, and no lady was 
ashamed to be seen wearing her kitchen 
apron, or performing the humble duties 
of housework. 

Honest labor was honest and honorable. 
and no one ate the bread of idleness, 
Surely they were a goodly people. 

William Henry Clanning has well ex- 
pressed the sentiment of these times: 

‘To seek refinement and not fashion; 
to think quietly; talkgently ; act frankly. 

‘‘To listen to stars and birds ; to babes 
and sages, with an open heart. 

‘¢ To bear all cheerfully; do all bravely; 
await occasions ; hurry never. 

‘«In a word, to let the spiritual, unbid- 
den and unconscious, grow up through 
the common.”’ 

In those days, it was about the kitchen- 
fire that the wit and wisdom of the land 
did gather, to discuss great questions, to 
make noble plans for the common good. 

In striking contrast to the New Eng- 
land kitchen is the kitchen of modern 
times. 

So much has invention done for us, 
that our housework should hardly be the 
terrible burden which so many think it. 
Our kitchens are complete in every par- 
ticular; hot and cold water in glorious 
abundance ; no awkward implements to 
impede our labor; and still the land is 
filled with the confused murmuring of 
many tongues, and a great longing to do 
away with ‘‘ housework ’’ altogether. 

‘* We live too fast; we dress too x 
travagantly; we require too many dainties 
for our table. In our rush for wealth, we 
overlook our own peace of mind and our 
comfort.’’ So says a wise old American, 
who traces his ancestors to John Alden. 
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~The Fashions. 





fi Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 
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HERE is disappointment 
in store for those who 
were hoping or looking 
for great changes in 
fashion; there is no 











present prospect of any 








radical change, and the 
styles now in vogue are likely to remain so, with 
an infinite number of modifications, for some 
time to come. 

Skirts are still made plain and trimmed at the 
extreme edge; princess dresses are daily becom- 
ing more popular, as they are produced in more 
varied styles; skirts drawn up over the edge of 
the bodice, corselets, open jackets, in long and 
short shapes, and blouse bodices; all of these are 
well-known, and all promise to remain in favor. 

A delicate style of coloring, soft and uncertain 
shades of pink, green, gray and mauve, are more 
than ever in favor in modern dresses. Various 
tints are often blended together, so that éne can 


scarcely tell which predominates. Shaded rib-. 


bons are exactly matched to the dress fabrics, so 
that the sout ensemble of the dress remains in the 
same tone of color, producing an effect mest har- 
monious to the artistic eye. In visiting toilettes 
the same rules are applied to the hat or bonnet, 
the whole toilette being thus en suite. 

Thin, crape-like woolen fabrics, in a stripe or 
watered pattern, are trimmed round the foot of 
the skirt with two or three narrow frillings super- 
posed, the last put on with a heading, or else 
with one thick pinked-out ruche. 

The indéplissable or machine.plaited muslin 
delaines make up very prettily for young. ladies’ 
dresses. They require no trimming. The bodice 
is made with a small yoke or merely finished 
with a collar. 
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A pretty dress of this style is of the lovely shade 
of pinkish-mauve, known by the name of “ane- 
mone.” The slightly trained skirt was edged 
around the foot with two tiny ruches of ribbon. 
A scarf of the same was draped around the waist, 
the sleeves fell loose, Italian fashion, down to the 
elbow, and were finished into close, mitten- 
sleeves. 

Among the many novelties in gowns seen, 
there is quite a genuis for color shown, and many 
unique mixtures appear. For example, a drab 
striped silk skirt, trimmed with bows of gray and 
black, the bows brought through the silk so that 
the ribbon appeared between the incisions, and 
the ends fell downward. The bodice was trimmed 
with lace and light blue ribbons. Neither the 
sleeves nor the plainness of the skirt was exag- 
gerated. The one was not too wide, and in the 
otHer the hips were not unduly exposed as to out- 
line. The material flowed in full and abundant 
folds at the back. 

Drab, the veritable old-fashioned tint, is much 
worn again, and in another dress had been com- 
bined with black, a thick ruche of cock feathers 
finding a place at the hem. This combined well 
with the color which I called drab, but it is 
known now as “ beech; ” it sounds prettier, and 
there isso much ina name. The full bodice was 
trimmed with black satin ribbon, about three 
inches wide. It was crossed over the back, 
went twice round the waist, the second line com- 
ing from beneath the arms; black lace was 
blended with this, and softened the sleeves, 
which were gathered in double rows perpendicu- 
larly to the elbow, and were there tight. A bow 
and ends of the ribbon fell at the side. 

Another new departure in coloring was a ré- 
séda silk, trimmed with half inch wide velvet of 
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Danish red, stamped with a design apparently in 
silver. It was made in the Russian style, with 
narrow apron pieces depending from the waist, 
back, and front, and edged with the red velvet. 
The sleeves were trimmed the entire length with 
rounded bands of velvet matching the trimming 
on the bodice, which was made slightly full. The 
Russian style is immensely in favor, and the same 
oblong pieces in the skirt appeared in grass- 
green brocade, with a tomato-colored velvet skirt, 
the low bodice of the brocade having sleeves a /a 
blanchisseuse, formed with one puff of velvet and 
one of the silk. 

A diagonal tweed of a dust tint, but extremely 
light, had been idealized, being made as a prin- 
cess robe, or rather in the resemblance of one, 
the skirt placed over the bodice, and secured 
with one large button, The bodice had broad 
revers, cuffs, and sash, with just a sufficient dash 
of blue to make the color resonant. 

Washing dresses will be very much trimmed 
with Irish point, either in white or cream. The 
skirt is cut in umbrella shape, or plain in front 
and gored at the back, and trimmed round the 
edge with a five or six inch wide band of point 
‘lace insertion; for the bodice many different 
styles will be adopted, but nearly all the bodices 
will be short waisted. A full bodice ending un- 
der a corselet of the lace, or a full bodice 
mounted on a yoke of lace, and with a ribbon 
sash round the waist, are both good styles, and 
for better dresses there will be some pretty nov- 
elties in revers and deep turned-down collars of 
embroidery meeting on the chest under a bow 
of ribbon. 

Smocking is still in vogue for washing blouses ; 
the newest style is to make the smocking imitate 
a deep collar or yoke, opening from the neck in 
front in a slanting line. The fullness falls very 
prettily over the bust, and round the waist is a 
ribbon band fastened a little on one side with 
three loops standing upright. This planof mak- 
ing the loops stand up instead of falling down is 
the latest idea in ribbon waistbands. 

A charming novelty for the renovation of an 
old evening dress is a white lace blouse with 
deep basque, made in the Russian style, with 
seams under the arms only, and mounted on a 
deep, rounded yoke of light colored satin, orna- 
mented at intervals with rows of jet passemen- 
terie or of narrow gold galloon; the rows may be 
either round the yoke or down it, starting from 
the neck, The puffed lace sleeves are finished 
off with tight fitting sleeves of the satin trimmed 
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like the yoke, and a ribbon sash matching the 
satin completes the dress. 

Although light shades of color are very fash. 
ionable for dresses this season, there is no return 
to white under-skirts. Silk ones are all the 
fashion, and many ladies utilize silk skirts of a 
former season to make up elegant jupons. A 
clever hand unpicks the dress and chooses the 
best preserved parts to form a narrow, gored 
skirt, which is trimmed with a frilling edged 
with narrow white or black lace, or with a flounce 
of lace or net point d’esprit. Thin glacé silks 
and foulards are also much used for under-skirts, 
and although they look more elegant, are cer. 
tainly not more expensive to wear than white 
petticoats, the clear starching and getting up of 
which cost a little fortune. 

Some coolsummer petticoats are of gray alpaca, 
with a full ruche around them; others are of 
flowered moreen, made plain; but the most gen- 
eral are the fancy plaid silks, with one very deep 
flounce, the upper part being cut as plainly as pos- 
sible. Some petticoats are most elaborate ; for in- 
stance, a black silk with a cluster of tiny roses over 
it, would have a fall of black lace over green silk, 
headed by a rose pink ruche set intoa wider one 
of green silk; or a primrose silk, with a stripe 
or design of pale heliotrope, would have a white 
lace flounce over pale heliotrope, with several 
runnings of the same shade of “baby” ribbon, 
culminating every now and then in rosettes. 

Neckties of mousseline de soie are made in 
various ways to wear with summer dresses, One 
simple fashion is merely a wide bias scarf of pale 
blue, black, or pink silk muslin passed around the 
neck, and fastened in front in a full puffy bow 
without ends. This is prettily worn on a pale 
blue surah shirt waist with a turned-over collar, 
the scarf being of the same shade. Black chiffon 
is added to waists“of almost any color, and is 
particularly effective on those of bright red. An- 
other scarf forms a bow at the throat, and is then 
carried down the front to disappear under the 
girdle. Yellow chiffon, with wide selvage bor- 
der, is used on dark blue and on beige dresses. 

Linen collars, turned over all around, with 
cuffs to match, are again worn with wool dresses 
by those to whom they are becoming. 

Black satin neckties, an inch wide, with stif 
bow, like those worn by men with evening suits, 
are worn with standing collars of linen. 

The new crépe de Chine ties for tying as large 
bows, have, in many cases, little silk pompons 
sewn on to them, like raised wafers; black ones 
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on pale pink, and yellow; or gray ones on gray, 
being the most popular. Small spotted ones are 
newer than the shot silk ones. These ties have 
quite superseded mufflers in filling up open jacket 
fronts. Some of the new jerseys have these large 
bows fixed on them in silk or chiffon. “The large 
white aprons that so many lady housekeepers 
are now wearing, are often made from the deeply 
embroidered white lawn dresses that were once 
so popular, and so little seen now. Most of them 
are tied at the back with wide moiré strings. 
Many ladies’ maids wear them, and very well they 
look, too, when engaged in dressing. The ordi- 
nary length is about forty inches ; width, one and 
one-quarter yards of double width material; the 
ties, usually of the same material, six inches wide, 
and about one and one-half yards long. There 
is either a bib or a deep pointed band. Parlor 
maids, of good height, have their aprons of this 
size. If any lady has embroidered India muslin 
robes of by-gone days, she can convert them into 
most fashionable aprons. Colored aprons are 
but little worn; but large black watered silk ones, 
with lace, are said to be coming in again. 

A very picturesque hat is the Geraldine, which 
is in an entirely new style, both as to shape and 
the manner in which it is made, The whole 
of the hat is made of a single piece of rather 
heavy black Jace cut to a pattern, and stiffened 
round the edge of the brim and at the top 
and foot of the crown by wire covered with 
black silk, A triple rosette of black, yellow 
and pink satin is placed under the brim in front, 
there is another one at the back, and a larger 
rosette to match fastens in the plume of black 
feathers in front, A jet pin is thrust through the 
rosette at the back, 

A great many bonnets are composed almost 
entirely of jet, others of black lace or tulle have 
coronets of jet, such as those illustrated, round 
the crown, or else the top of the crown is of 
open jet and the sides and brim of lace. The 
only trimming on some of these bonnets consists 
of rosettes of narrow black lace, placed on and 
under the brim in front, and at the back of the 
bonnet; in some cases the bonnet is edged with 
afine ruche of black lace run with gold thread 
at the edge, and the rosettes are of similar lace 
and arranged in front in aigrette shape, 

Preposterous bows are seen on many of the 
new hats, but not often on the best models; the 
bows are of wide ribbon and are made to stand 
up,in most aggressive aigrette fashion, or else 
they lie edgeways on the brim, a series of the 
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bows starting from the same point in front of the 
crown, In strong contrast with these are the 
bonnets which consist simply of a few bows of 
narrow ribbon made up on a little bit: of point 
lace, and secured with ribbon strings fastened on 
one side with a rosette and long streaming ends, 
White lace, especially point lace, is: very much 
used for millinery purposes, with black and col- 
ors, toth on hats and bonnets, FASHION, 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1. Walking costume of cheviot, The 
skirt is plain, the front cut in points with plaits 
of a darker shade of velvet inserted, Coat bodice 
with drawn vest of velvet, and velvet cuffs upon 
the sleeves. Straw hat, trimmed with silk and 
feathers. 

Fic. 2. House costume, of apricot challis, the 


skirt is made plain, with a bias band of velvet of - 


a darker shade edging it. Pointed waist with 
three ruffles trimming it, the neck is cut V-shape 
with plaited piece filling it in and revers of vel- 
vet, these extend down the front with passemen- 
terie. Deep cuffs, of velvet, reaching to the 
elbow, upon which the sleeve is gathered. 

Fic. 3. Visiting costume forlady. Gown made 
of China silk, edged around the skirt with a puff 
cape, made of black lace, trimmed with ribbon 
rosettes upthe front, Hat of straw trimmed with 
ribbon and flowers. 

Fic. 4. Princess gown for lady, made of striped 
cheviot in too shades of blue, the edge of the 
skirt is heavily braided in pyramids, with braid 
of the darkest shade of blue. The bodice is 
braided to form a yoke, the sleeves have braided 
caps and cuffs, Small toque composed of flowers. 

Fic. 5. Walking costume for lady, made of 
striped brown and cream color serge, made bias. 
The skirt is plain, long coat, with revers of brown, 
large brown buttons fasten the front and trim 
the sleeves. Small bonnet of cream color lace 
trimmed with cream color and brown ribbon and 
flowers. 

Fic. 6. Evening toilette for lady, made of pale 
green bengaline, brocaded with colors. The 
skirt is plain, bodice plaited and pointed, a lace 
cape forming the trimming of it. 

Fic. 7. Afternoon gown for lady, made of pink 
crepon. The skirt is plain, with a demi train, 
pointed bodice, with full front, square-cut neck, 
filled in with lace. Ribbon sash tied in front. 

Fic. 8. Hat of black straw with lace edge, 
trimmed with lace and ostrich feathers. 
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Fic. 9. Toque of brown crape trimmed with a 
puff and standing wings and ribbon. 

Fic.. 10. A toilette in corduroy, cut on the 
cross, in two browns, with jacket in the darker 
brown. The skirt is tucked at the edge. The 
corsage is a fashionable jacket with open front, 
clasping at the waist only, and rounded-off 
basques. A collar in brown velvet is followed 
down the fronts by revers to the waist. A plaited 
plastron of light silk, matching the lighter stripe 
of the corduroy, fills in the open front. The 
model illustrated is for a little girl of eleven, but 
it is a good style for girls of fourteen or fifteen, 
for whom it is far more difficult to obtain good 
models, 

Fic. 11. Frock for girl of nine years, made of 
plain and plaid material; it can be adapted to 
wool goods or washing materials. The front 
and back of the skirt is of the plaid cut upox the 
bias; below this is a narrow band of the plain 
material, feather-stitched. Double box-plaits of 
the plain upon each. side, ornamented with 


feather stitching. The bodies and sleeves are of * 


the plaid, with low sleeveless bodiee over it of 
the plain, feather-stitched, and fastened upon the 
shoulders with ribbon bows; cuffs to correspond 
on sleeves. Ribbon rosette and ends in front. 

Fic. 12, Ladies’ chemise made of white China 
silk, tucked and edged with lace insertion and 
lace. 

Fic. 13. Linen cambric chemise with tucked 
front ; the neck finished with embroidery, feather- 
stitching and narrow lace insertion. 

Fic. 14. Walking gown for lady made of blue 
gingham ; the skirt plain, cut in small waves, 
edged with a box-plaited ruffle, set underneath ; 
a narrow embroidered edging finishing it. Full 
round bodice, with yoke of white embroidery. 
Toque of blue straw, trimmed with ribbon loops 
and feather aigrette. 

Fic. 15. Princess gown for lady made of violet 
China silk; the skirt is trimmed in front with 
bands of passementerie pointed, divided by em- 
broidery. Passementerie trims the right side of 
the bodice, the left side fastening over it; deep 
cuffs of passementerie trims the sleeves. Hat of 
violet crape trimmed with feathers. 

Fic. 16. Zouave bodice for lady, suitable for 
velvet and silk, Fitting underfronts, fastening 
up the centre; loose bag overfront plaited into 
the neck; Zouave fronts of velvet, rounded at 
the neck and trimmed with passementerie ; full 
silk sleeves gathered into a cuff, and ornamented 
on the shoulder with an epaulette of velvet. 
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Fic. 17. Blouse bodice for lady, suitable for 
plain or fancy silk. Loose fronts gathered into 
the neck, and trimmed with lace collar and 
plastron. Full sleeves gathered intoa deep cuff 
at the wrist. High coliar-band, and ribbon belt 
around the waist. 

Fic. 18. Parasol of cream-colored silk trimmed 
with a true lovers’ knot in ribbon of a darker 
shade. 

Fic. 19. Parasol made of black gauze, trimmed 
with lace and pink ribbon. 

Fic. 20, Girls lawn-tennis costume, consisting 
of a jacket-bodice, with short basque and slightly 
draped skirt in white flannel, with turned down 
collar, cuffs, and skirt-band in tartan cheviot, cut 
on the cross. Plaited front with double collar 
and dark elastic cloth, fastened with pearl but. 
tons. Leather belt and gilt buckle. Jockey 
cap, with crown in flannel, encircled with a 


- water-proof ribbon. 


Fic. 21. Lawn tennis costume of white flannel, 
brightened up with sleeves and graduated tabs 
in terra-cotta or navy-blue Bengaline silk; gilt 
buttons down the panel of the skirt and the 
double-breasted bodice; cuffs, turned-down col- 
lar,and Tam o’ Shanter in white flannel. 

FIG. 22, Cloak for infant with deep cape, made 
of white cashmere, silk, China silk, or pique 
trimmed with a deep fall of lace headed with a 
quilling of satin ribbon. 

Fic 23. Fashionable neck bow, made of a 
three-cornered kerchief in light pongee silk, 
framed with a band of a deeper shade, 

Fic 24. Frock for little boy of four years, 
made of plaid gingham in the blouse shape, with 
double folds crossing over on the waist. Waist 
and sleeves of white underneath. 

Fic. 25. Frock for little girl, made of pink 
zephyr cloth. The bodice is finely plaited into a 
yoke of white embroidery, The skirt is box- 
plaited, trimmed around the edge with a pointed 
insertion of white embroidery, the sleeves are 
trimmed to correspond, with a puff at the top. 

Fic. 26, Fashionable sleeve for nun’s veiling, 
cashmere, or surah, arranged in tucks, and headed 
with a deep puffing. Flat folds round the wrists, 
and gofferings down the outside seam. 

Fic. 27. Sleeve for summer gown, made of 
three puffs, divided by bands of velvet. 

Fic, 28, Fancy front of pink China crape, 
draped diagonally, and enhanced with jeweled 
galloon, and frillings of embroidered lisse, 

Fic, 29. Hat for girl of rough straw, edged 
around with a band of feathers, and trimmed 
with birds and ribbon. 

Fic. 30. Hat of gray straw for girl, trimmed 
with gray and blue striped ribbon bows and gray 
wings. 

Fic. 31. White straw hat for child, trimmed 
with white ribbon and black velvet. 

Fic. 32. Hat for child, of brown straw, trimmed 
with pink and brown ribbon bows. 

Fic. 33. Calling costume for lady, of gray Ben- 
galine, with skirt draped to show an embroidered 
underskirt in front of adarkershade. The bodice 
is of the darker shade, embroidered all over, 45 
also the deep cuffs of the sleeves. 
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PS oreign Gossip. 


Paris, May, 1892. 

EYOND a doubt, a woman who 

can fill a small gallery with 

her own work—the partial re- 

sult of a year’s labor—showing 

pleasant variety in style and 

subject and great technical 

ability, is an artist of no mean 
order. Mlle. Louise Abbema is one of the few 
female artists who has made for herself a thor- 
oughly masculine reputation. The pictures, por- 
traits and studies now on view at M. Georges 
Petit’s give an admirable idea of the versatility 
of her talent. There is, in the first place, a study 
of a woman’s head in the florid style of the Louis 
XIV period, intended for a panel over a mantel, 
very broad'y and solidly painted. Two charm- 
ing pictures, as modern in their treatment as the 
former is archaic, are entitled ‘* Derniers Chrys- 
anthémes” and “Dans la Neige.” In each a 
natty little Parisian is trotting across the broad 
pavement of the Place de la Concorde, one in 
autumnal garb, carrying a bunch of late chrysan- 
themums; the other in wintry furs, the broad 
Place covered with snow. Close by hangs a 
capital likeness, in oils, of the late Emperor of 
the Brazils; this portrait is the property of the 
Comtesse d’Eu. Princess Bibesco is portrayed 
as faithfully in pastels. But space forbids my 
mentioning all or half of the pictures exhibited. 
Decoration, landscapes, studies in heads, etc., all 
come in for consideration, and are well rendered. 
Finally, we come to the fans, executed, as usual, 
in a clever combination of pastel and gouache. 
“Japan,” ““Arlequine,” “The Pearl,” represented 
by graceful female figures; others with flowers 
only—carnations, single dahlias; a composition 
including the characters of the Italian comedy, 
and a fan with a portrait. On the opening day 
the gallery was crowded with critics and artists, 
and others. Mme. Carnot honored it with her 
presence, complimenting the artist very warmly 
on the success of the exhibition. Only bearers of 
invitations were admitted on that day, but since 
then it has been free to the public. 

The event of the week has been the reception 
of « Pierre Loti” at the Academy. For the sec- 
ond time in the annals of that institution, a new 
member has been installed in his seat under a 
pseudonym, On Thursday the “Institut” was 
densely crowded; but the audience was mostly 


composed of ladies, not above fifty or sixty men 
being present. Pierre Loti’sspeech wasreceived 
very favorably ; indeed, it is charmingly written, 
and is full of interesting details concerning him- 
self and his own writings, The account which 
he gives of his impressions when the news of his 
reception first reached him is exceedingly pictur- 
esque. The principal fault found with his speech 
was that he spoke too much of himself and not 
enough of his predecessor, Octave Feuillet, whose 
eulogium ought, according to long-established 
custom, to have occupied his whole discourse, 
Still, some of Loti’s remarks on the novelist, in 
whose place he was elected, were interesting and 
happily expressed, His ingenuous confession 
that he had never read anything was received 
with some amusement. He went on to say that 
he had never read but two novels of Octave 
Feuillet previous to his election. However, this 
did not prevent Pierre Loti’s incidentally pass- 
ing judgment on modern French fiction in a 
manner which many thought somewhat sweep- 
ing. The “naturalistic” novel, of which school 
M, Emile Zola is the chief representative, and 
the “* psychological ” novel were ruthlessly criti- 
cised by the new academician. These passages 
in the discourse were rendered all the more 
piquant by the fact that M. and Mme. Zola were 
among the audience. The next day Pierre Loti 
wrote to M. Zola, explaining that he was not 
aware he was present, or else he would not have 
spoken as he did. M. Zola’s answer was equally 
courteous, and so the matter ended. Pierre Loti 
was responded to by M. Méziéres in a very clever 
speech. There was but one thing, he observed, 
with which he would reproach his colleague, and 
that was that, having spoken so charmingly of 
himself and his own works, he had not left him 
mach to say on the subject. 

Loti’s first work appeared in 1879, and was 
soon succeeded by others; but none of them did 
at the time, attract any particular attention. 
When serving with the French Fleet on the 
Annamese coast, in 1883, how~ver, he sent to the 
Figaro an exceedingly realistic description of 
the operations there, which gave offense to the 
Government, and he was punished by being 
placed on half-pay for twelve months, During 
this involuntary retirement from active service he 
wrote “ Mon Frére Yves,” which at once brought 
him fame. His succeeding works, “ Pecheurs 
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@’ Islande," “ Madame Chrysanthéme,” and “ Le 
Roman d'un Spahi,” were almost equally suc- 
cessful. The Queen of Roumania was so charmed 
with one of Loti’s works that she seut him a 
special invitation to visit Bucharest, and gave 
him avery cordial reception. Besides his talent, 
Loti has that of the musician, and is the composer 
of a large number of charming melodies. He 
is also an advanced pianist, and his pencil draw- 
ings are greatly admired. On the other hand, 
he hardly ever reads—a remarkable confession 
from the mouth of a literary man, whose readers 
may be counted by the thousands, However, 
neither the popularity of his novels nor his recep- 
tion amongst the Immortals has been able to 
lessen his love for his work “on the deep blue 
sea.” There is not a more popular officer, nor 
one who is prouder of his uniform, than Pierre 
Loti alias Julien Viaud. He married, in 1886, 
Mlle. Blanche de Ferriére, and when in France, 
lives at Rochefort, his old home. Several of his 
rooms there are furnished in the style of habita- 
tions he has occupied in Algeria, Turkey, and 
other lands. He received the news of his elec- 
tion as member of the Académie Francaise when, 
last year, he was stationed on board the Formia- 
aé/e in the Mediterranean, and the official posi- 
tion just now is that of a commander of the 
guardship Javelot, at the mouth of the Bidassoa, 

On Tharsday evening Mme. Adam gave a re- 
ception in honor of the newly installed Acade- 
mician. M. Pierre Loti himself received the 
guests; he wore his uniform of lieutenant in the 
navy, and was surrounded by a few friends, also 
belonging to the navy, and in uniform. Every 
notability of Paris society had been asked “to 
congratulate Pierre Loti’”—the invitations were 
so worded. In cone of the drawing rooms a con- 
cert was improvised ; in another, M. Louis Gallet 
recited some verses of his own, Prince Karageor- 
givitch sang a few of Lutz’s songs, Mlle. _val- 
lois, melodies by Thomé, Wieniawski, Gounod, 
etc., and M. Yan Nibor recited some of his own 
poems. 

Novelties and original gowns have rarely, ifever, 
been more tempting than at the present moment. 
I lately saw a number of beautiful gowns and 
mantles which were quite unique, and no two in 
the slightest degree alike. 

An ordinary every-day wearing black gown is 
what all the world requires, and I give special 
praise to one made of crepon checked in a weav- 
ing that I have not as yet seen applied to crepon, 
but a marked improvement on the ordinary 


fabric. The skirt was quite plain, cut with the back 
seam on the cross, the bodice sewn to the skirt, 


‘and the junction outlined with a jet girdle. The 


trimming on the bodice consisted of three darts 
of jet galloon rising from the waist. It wassimple, 
but really stylish. ci 

Black velvet used to be the pzéce de résistance 
in a wardrobe. Few brides twenty or thirty years 
ago ever thought of omitting such a dress from 
their trousseau, and for many years they were, 
from time to time, transmogrified. Now once 
more this serviceable material is in favor, but 
what would the past generation think of its pres- 
ent treatment? A beautiful black velvet skirt 
has been made for a bride from a 56-inch wide 
stuff of the most sooty black, with not an atom 
of blue tinge visible. There wasa tiny galloon of 
jet at the edge, intermixed with looped bows of 
narrow ribbon; but the bodice and gathered vest 
were of rich gold brocade on a cream ground, 
the bodice portion of the brocade being drawn 
into soft folds radiating from the centre of the 
front. It reminded me of a robe worn by one of 
Titian’s beauties. Silk is to be the fashion this 
year, and the woolens that are employed have 
mostly an admixture of silk. 

Among costly trifles are short watch chains, 
the ox-chain links studded with tiny diamond 
sparks and finished with tassels of diamonds, 

Olivine is a lovely clear green stone, easily 
mistaken for an emerald; it is much less costly 
and has rather a more yellowish tinge than the 
latter gems, The emeral is the stone of the hour 
and in consequencc has greatly enhanced in 
value, The jewelers are substituting the olivine 
in such articles as the fancy reptiles and flowers, 
in which form so much of the fashionable jew- 
elry is made, A green lizard, thickly studded 
with olivine, is one of the favorite devices, and 
is much less expensive than if set with emeralds, 

The souvenir spoon is a somewhat expensive 


luncheon favor, but what woman would fail to 
attend an entertainment where such presents were 
distributed, Rustic baskets made of green rushes 
and filled with Madame Cuscine roses were set 
before the plate of each guest at a very swell 
luncheon, and suspended from the handle of 
each by a great bow of pale green satin ribbon 
was a delicately wrought coffee spoon, lined 
with gold. A particularly elegant one was of 
Russian design, enameled and stamped with a 
quaint motto in Russian characters. Another 
peculiarly valuable one was from Amsterdam, 
it had a large, almost round bowl, on which was 
etched the picture of a Dutch galleon under full 
sail, the handle being formed of an anchor, in- 
tertwisted with knotted ropes, MARIGOLD. 
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% UMMER once again, 

\} Housekeepers must now 
take on fresh courage, so 
there will be no break- 
ing down during the hot 
period. 

The best way is to 
write out several palatable “bills of fare,” and that 
will save the annoyance of thinking too frequently 
regarding the eating question. The scorching 
heat of the coming days is not superinducive 
either to the appetite or to the preparation of 
food; therefore, this is the most difficult season 
of the year to meet. 

“If I could only crawl up as do the cater- 
pillars and rest awhile, bursting my shell when 
ready, and surprise you all as a beautiful butter- 
fly next fall, how glad I would be,” said a tired 
housewife to me lately ; ‘or if I could only afford 
a three months’ rest among the green fields, or 
by the seashore; but no, these are both impos- 
sibilities. I have to face the summer in town, 
and have continuous visitors, as well as my own 
family. I do not wish to complain, for these old 
friends have for years been striving and fighting 
time to get enough of it to visit me. They come 
so far, too, all the way from Southern California, 
There was such a joy in the words of the letter 
I received yesterday from them. They are full 
of expectation, and can scarcely wait to get here. 
I want to see them, but I feel faint at even the 
thought of summer. The sun hurts my head so 
much that I am rarely without pain, and I feel 
weak all over, and am so listless that I envy the 
bees and the birds, for they can just fly away 
when they please. Do you think I am very 
wicked and inhospitable ?” 

I answered, “Most assuredly, ‘No,’” but 
thought if some strong arm did not speedily help ; 
ifsome one did not come to the rescue of this long- 
suffering, tired-out mother, wife and friend, she 
would soon fly to the everlasting rest of « Beulah 
Land.” And, thinking of her, I know there 
must be many members of “ Godey’s Cooking 
Class” in similar environment, those who cannot 
take a vacation, but must worry and toil, and 
even watch, maybe, by some sick member of the 
household through the exacting hours of summer 
heat. There is always a vast army of the “stay- 
at-homes,”’ and for them I will try in this and in 
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the coming lessons to make the hot weather, even 
in a crowded city, pleasant hours. 

It is very refreshing, not only for your family, 
but for the stranger that may be within your 
gates, the accidental caller or yourself, to take 
an occasional cooling drink, therefore the fol- 
lowing : 

Orangeade. 

Squeeze the juice of eight large oranges, add 
three cups of granulated sugar and two generous 
quarts of cold water; a little finely-cracked ice 
will add to the coldness. 

Lemonade 
Is made in a similar way to the above, sweeten- 
ing to taste. You will not be troubled with bit- 
terness in the lemon if you pour boiling water 
over the slices, and after they cool, add ice. 
Lemon juice may’be put in a tightly-corked bot- 
tle, and so be ready for use by adding water and 


sugar. 
Kouwiss. 


The receipt of which is given onanother page, 
will be a most strengthening drink, as well as 
cooling, if the bottles are placed on ice. 

Pineappleade. 

After peeling and cutting into small pieces a 
perfectly ripe pineapple, sprinkle with granulated 
or any good white sugar; pour over this enough 
hot water to make it a pleasant taste. When 
cold, strain and add cracked ice at the time of 
using. 

Apple ade. 

Pare and cut up tart, juicy apples, as if slicing 
for pie; pour hot water over them, and let stand 
until the flavor and juice of the apples are well 
extracted; then sweeten. When cold, serve 


with ice. 
Summer Beer. 


Six quarts of water, one pint of molasses, a 
cupful of bakers’ yeast, and a cup and a half full 
of hop tea. Let this stand for three hours, during 
which time stir at intervals; after which, strain 
and bottle. If this drink is enjoyed, a large 
quantity may be made ata time. If the bottles 
are kept lying sideways on the ice it will always 
be cold enough to drink, 

Grape, Currant, or other Jellies, 
Mixed with ice-water, is cooling and refreshing. 
Use as much of the jelly as makes the taste 
agreeable and pleasant. 
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Roman Pench. 

Squeeze the juice of tive lemons and one large 
Orange over two and a quarter pounds of white 
sugar. Also grate the rinds of the fraif, allowing 
all to stand for three hours. After which, strain 
and add a quart and a pint of ice-water and the 
well-beaten whites of four eggs. Some people 
also add a few strawberries, blackberries, or 
even bananas and other fruits. 

Too much imbibing of iced drinks is not 
healthful. All of the above receipts would be 
better for the digestive organs if they were 
placed in large bottles and the bottles laid side- 
ways on the ice. The drinks then are sufficiently 
cold to be refreshing, and do not promote injury. 
Drinking water should be treated in the same 
manner. It is very easy to attend to the bottling 
of water, and with proper attention a cold drink 
is always ready. How often we hear, when our 
mouths are parched and dry with thirst, “ Bridget, 
please bring some ice-water,” at which time every 
moment seems an hour, and in this heated, ago- 
nized condition the unnaturally cold water finds 
us. Inthe quenching of our thirst we sometimes 
sustain irreparable hurt. Cracked ice is invalu- 
able, and is given even generously to invalids. 
On a hot, scorching summer’s day, when all life 
seems out of the air, a few small pieces of ice 
will help us on to courage. 

Mineral Waters 

Are also beneficial and cooling. Of course, each 
person must know what is for them the correct 
drink, There are some ignorant people who 
think it makes no difference whether they are 
partaking of Vichy or Columbian, Geyser water 
or Kissingen. If they will notice the analysis of 
these waters, they should not willingly take the 
risk any more than they should walk into an 
apothecary shop and try a little medicine out of 
this bottle and some more out of that. 

When vacationless housewives have an oppor- 
tunity they should take at least a day’s outing 
once a week, and especially those who have one 
servant, or, what I consider worse, none at all. 
Almost every one can do so if they only try. 
Where there is a will, there is generally a way 
with every one. If you have company, that 
should be an added reason for change. It is an 
easy manner of entertaining them. It gives 
everybody a good time, and keeps the one at the 
helm from breaking down. Parks are now a 
part of every large city, and also to many others 
are the sea resorts. Nantucket, Marblehead, 
and other beaches for Boston; Coney Island 


and Rockaway for New York, etc., etc. There 
are also the day trips on boats, where a room 
may be engaged for you or the babies to take a 
nap, or for whatever reason you desire. There 
are numberless short trips that may be inexpen- 
sively taken. Besides, there are the woods for 
a large majority more. A riding party may be 
gotten up; it will give lots of jollity and vary 
the every-day monotony. Nothing breaks down 
and gives people «the blues” more surely than 
does the living in an everlasting rut. Have your 
husband meet you and the children occasionally, 
and get a meal at some hotel or restaurant, 
“Cannot afford it,” I hear some one say. You 
can afford anything that you will. Go without 
incurring a doctor’s bill. That is your sure fate 
if you don’t come to a full stop, and you can 
afford many extras that at first thought may seem 
extravagant. A liberal hotel dinner occasion- 
ally, given to a tired mother and wife, may for- 
ever keep away that pitiless demon, nervous 
prostration. Besides, there are numberless good 
restaurants where you may get satisfactory food 
ata small figure. If you have spent the day by 
the sea, I beg of you do not lessen or do away 
with the benefit you have received by returning 
to cook dinner over a hot fire. Let the male 
members of your family meet you and dine away 
from home. You would have to pay for the 
meal at home; a few added coppers will get it 
fo. you elsewhere. This is not extravagant; it 
is woman's right, No matter how poor she may 
be in some way, rest and change should be ar- 
ranged for, and, if necessary, she should be 
forced to take it. Constant work will soon tell 
on arfy machinery, and most assuredly it tells on 
the intricate, delicate machinery of the human 
body. 

As this paper is more for the benefit of those 
who do their own work, or with but little assist- 
ance, I would advise the use of kerosene or gas 
stoves. They are labor-saving institutions, and 
will also keep the house cooler. 

Another way to keep a cool house is to shut 
out the sun. Towards evening open the blinds, 
and a refreshing air will be yours for the night. 
Do not keep lights burning; they are very heat- 
ing, as well as a temptation to insects. Buy 
cooked meats occasionally ; they may be gotten 
at some hotels and restaurants, and at “ delica- 
tessin” stores. While I believe for general use 
it is better to do all cooking at home, for these 
summer housekeepers, who cannot get a vacation 
even in the sultry dog-days, I advise all the help 
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possible. If you provide your family with home- 
made desserts nine months in the year, they will 
appreciate your dishes all the more if, during 
summer, you buy ali the pies, cakes and bread 
from the bake shop; also, remember the berries 
and other fruits; the tomatoes, lettuce, cucum- 
bers and radishes, 

A few words, too, for the picnicking luncheons : 
Let the folks who have time, strength and ser- 
vants get up the fancy, pretty, appetizing dishes. 
I beseach of you do not exhaust what little vi- 
tality you may have to out-do or equal them. 
Your one day’s occasional outing will do you but 
little good if you have stewed over a flaming fire 
all the day before to get ready for it. I would 
suggest a visit to the “delicatessin” shop. You 
will find there a variety of cooked fish and meats ; 
also pickles, olives, preserves, jellies, crackers, 
and cheese. Philadelphia cream cheese is a 
universal favorite. Go, if you prefer, to the 
caterer; it will cost you more money, but you 
may have prepared for you delicious salads, ices 
or creams that you can carry. Or go to the 
grocery and buy sardines, salmon, lambs’ tongues, 
fresh berries, in season, a variety of fruits. Take 
one or more bottles of milk; let somebody else 
have the making of the coffee or tea. You may 
give an order the day before at the bakery, and 
you may thus have some peculiar cake or other 
things especially prepared. With what you can 
buy without any other labor than going to the 
store, a bountiful and even delicious luncheon 
may be prepared. Be careful as to its packing, 
remembering, too, that much depends upon ap- 
pearance. When your hamper is unfastened, 
there is no reason why it should not look as 
pretty and appetizing as even the rich, stylish 
Miss MacGerald’s, of whom you stand in awe. 
She is rich, we know, but in this wor!d few pos- 
sess all gifts, and she would be willing to part 
with many golden ducats to have the exquisite 
taste of some of her poor, and, what the world 
might term, less favored friends. Japanese nap- 
kins are the best to take on picnics. They dress 
both tables and baskets, and when luncheon is 
over they are over, too. 
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These recipes were obliged to be omitted in 
May number, and come under the head of Food 
for Dyspeptics, 


Baked Potatoes. 
Select large and equal sized ones. Wash and 
wipe dry before putting them in the oven. They 
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should be eaten when soft, keeping them hot for 
an indefinite time with the oven door ajar is 
hurtful. Serve them on a napkin or on an em- 
broidered linen cloth. Never cut them, but roll 
them between the hands and break apart. 


Boiled Rice. 


The Chinese have long since tested the health 
properties of this food. Wash and cook until soft 
in hot salted water. When done, the rice should 
have each grain separate, and not be in a pasty 
mass. Be careful about scorching. The water 
should be gone when the rice is done. Itisa 
nice point to have the rice just done when the 
water is all used. A small lump of butter stirred 
through the rice before serving is an accession. 


is very refreshing and helpful to a weak stomach. 
I have known instances when nothing could di- 
gest without pain excerting koumiss, Drinking 
it at intervals daily, making it more or less take 
the place of other foods, or using it with some 
one or more of the foods above mentioned, will, 
in time, cause the stomach to take on tone and 
strength enough for a properly cooked simple 
bill of fare, and so on, until the organs can do 
their perfect work again. 

It is better to uy koumiss ; but a good imita- 
tion is better than none, may be made at home 
as follows : 

Pour into a strong champagne bottle good fresh 
cow’s milk, stopping when the bottle is two-thirds 
full. To this put a teaspoonful of yeast. Com- 
pressed yeast will do. When this is used, half a 
cake is sufficient; also, a tablespoonful of sugar. 
Cork very firmly and wire. Keep in a dark, cold 
place, laying the bottle on its side, and shake it 
every day until the sixth day, when it may be 
drank. The bottles must be opened with care, 
as it will effervesce as does champagne. It is 
best to use a syphon inserted in the cork, as in 
this way a little can be drawn at a time without 
allowing the effervescence toescape. Real kou- 
miss is made from fermented mare’s milk. It 
contains sugar, fats, lactic acid, carbonic acid, 
alcohol, salts, sugar, and other compounds. It 
used to be altogether imported, but is now manu- 
factured very successfully in this country from 
cow’s, instead of mare’s, milk. It contains the 
same ingredients, and about the same amount of 
alcohol as the imported article. A non-alcoho’ic 
kind is also made. 
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Figs. 1, 2.3. Bag for Linen. 

The bag 1s made of yellowish Congress canvas, fifteen inches high 
by seventeen and one-half inches wide, embroidered in front between” 
insertions of crochet, and lined with satin. The strip which bears the 
inscription “ Lingerie,” which is given its full working size in Fig. 3 
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istfour and one-half inches wide, and worked in white and in two 
shades of blue cotton, the same color being employed for the corners 
and the small border, Fig. 2. Back and front of the bag are joined 
on the sides by soufflets. At the top a ruche is arranged with blue 
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ribbons, and four alternate loops formed, through which two nicked- 
topped polished staves are thrust to close the bag. Blue ribbon bows 
and tassels complete the trimming. 
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Figs. 4, 5, 6,7. Fancy Apron. 

The apron shown is made of fine linen, with two borders worked 
in washing silks, put either side of an insertion of crochet. Full 
working size is given for the borders in the illustrations, Figs. 5 and 6 
The pattern for crochet lace is given in Fig. 7. The apron completed 
is shown in Fig. 4. 
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Braiding Pattern for 
Skirt of Dress. 


(see colored page in front part 
of book.) 

Braiding is one of the 
fashionable trimmings of 
the monient, and the de- 
sign given is full working 
size for a dress skirt. It can 
be workéd with one or two 
widths of braid, the spaces 
between filled up with 
beads, fancy stitches in silk, 
or left as it is. 


Ivy Tidy. 

Cast on 89 stitches, and 
knit across alternately 11 
times plain and seam. 

rst Row.—12 plain, nar- 
tow, * (t. over I, narrow) 
3 times, t. over 1, 1 plain, t. 
over I, 2 plain, slip 1, 1 
plain, throw slipped stitch 
over, 4 plain, slip 1, 1 plain, 
pull slipped stitch over, 2 
plain, repeat from * twice, 
{t. over I, narrow) 3 times, 
t over 1, 12 plain, com- 
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mence the row again, 


and so continue till end of 
needle. 

2d Row.—All seamed. 

32 Row.—t1 plain, nar- 
row, * (t. over 1, narrow) 3 
times, t. over I, 3 plain, t. 
over I, 2 plain, slip 1, 1 
plain, pull slipped stitch 
over, 2 plain, slip 1, 1 plain, 
pull slipped stitch over, 2 
plain, repeat from * twice ; 
(t. over 1, harrow) 3 times, 
t. over I, 13 plain, and con. 
tinue to end of needle. 


¢th Row.—All seamed. 


5th Row.—t10 plain, nar- 
row, (t. over I, narrow) 3 
times, t. over I, 5 plain, t. 
over I, 2 plain, slip 1, 1 
plain, pull slipped stitck 
over, slip 1, 1 plain, pull 
slipped stitch over, 2 plain, 
repeat from * twice; (t. 
over I, narrow) 3 times, t. 
over I, 14 plain, con- 
tinue to end of needle. 
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6th Row.—All seamed. 

7th Row.—t2 plain, (t. over 1, narrow) 3 
times, t. over I, 2 plain, slip 1, 1 plain, pull 
slipped stitch over, 4 plain, slip 1, 1 plain, pull 
slipped stitch over, 2 plain, t. over 1, 1 plain, 
repeat from * twice, then (t. over I, narrow) 4 
times, 12 piain, continue to end of needle. 

8th Row.—All seamed. 

goth Row.—13 plain, * (t. over 1, narrow) 3 
times, t. over 1, 2 plain, slip 1, 1 plain, pull 
slipped stitch over, 2 plain, slip 1, 1 plain, pull 
slipped stitch 


over, 2 plain, t. = Bane mace msl ml ma 


over I, 3 plain, 


Bees 


marrow) 4 times, 
11 plain, continue 
to end of row. 


repeat from * i 
twice, (t. over 1, acorns sommes 
Si 
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I would advise 
those ladies who 
like a small piece 
of work to pre- 
pare one or two 
reticules. These 


little bags, which date very far back, are bei 
much used to carry the pocket handkerchief, 
etc., during the summer, for the dresses are so 
narrow and close-fitting, that pockets will be 
ee. Some effective ones are prepared 

o be beaded on black silk, or dark brocades, 
et no doubt many will be made to match the 
dresses. Book-covers, so much in vogue, are 
made with old-fashioned silks and brocade; also 
bags or pockets to hang on the walls; mats for 
lamps, cushions, etc. 


Photo frames composed entirely of narrow vel- 
vet and silver braid are fashionable. These 
can be easily 
: : made at home 
by taking velvet 
ribbon half an 
inch wide and 
crossing it with 
silver braid, plait- 
ed in and out to 
produce a check 
pattern. The 
wooden frame, 
slightly rounded 
in front, is covered 
with this, then the 
back is neatly 
faced with water- 
ed_ silk, and an 
easel support is 
added. 
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JUNE, 1892. 


4 ITH the month of roses we send 

out the magazine a veritable 

Queen among all the beauty 

surrounding it. Our book takes 

the lead among the - fashion 

journals of the land; every- 

thing that is new finds its way 

between the covers—the latest novelties, the best 

literature and the brightest and most attractive 

illustrations, all combine together to form a com- 

plete and perfect whole. We do not follow the 

lead of any other periodical, but strike out in a 

pathway of our own, with the best that can be 

found. Not only are the cities of our native 

land plundered for the richest and rarest that 

can be procured, but foreign countries yield their 

tich store and aid in making what every one 

wants, a perfect home magazine. Let those who 

have not yet secured this monthly visitor to their 

homes do so at once, and look for a visitor who 

will always, by its merits, win for itself a warm 
welcome. 





Superior to vaseline and cucumbers, Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light 
cutaneous affections; it whitens, perfumes, forti- 
fies the skin. J. Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, 
New York. Druggists, perfumers, fancy goods 
stores. 
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One of the sights of the Bois de Boulogne, in 
Paris, is the spectacle of the English Ambassa- 
dor, Lord Dufferin, on his bicycle, accompanied 
by his son and an escort of attachés of the Em- 
bassy, 





Dr. Friedrich Herrmann, who died recently 
at Heidelberg, was for forty years surgeon to the 
University students, and almost daily was patch- 
ing up the wounds of duelists, He is said to 
have been present at 30,000 duels. 





Tolstoi’s manuscript is full of interlineations 
and erasures, and the handwriting is small, fine 
and hard to read. The Countess transcribes it 
for the printer, and one year, it is said, she made 
fifteen copies of one of her husband’s books. 
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Mrs, Elizabeth Gill, of Mulberry street, New 
York, is probably the only woman cobbler in 
that city. She is English by birth, and was 
brought up in Northampton, where shoemaking 
was the staple trade. Coming to this country 
twenty-four years ago, she worked first in a fac- 
tory, and then went into business for herself. She 
manages to support herself and her cat, although 
often she gets no more than seventy. five cents a 
day. 





Every sentimental traveler in Switzerland 
repudiates the theory that the story of William 
Tell is a myth, and will rejoice to know that a 
magnificent design has been accepted for the 
monument to be erected to the patriot’s memory 
at Altorf. 





It was in the library of the Abbé Bossuet, who 
recently died in Paris at the age of ninety-two, 
that Victor Hugo is said to have collected the 
material for his * Hunchback of Notre Dame.” 
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Miss Mary Day, of London, has been success- 
ful in her experiment of taking deaf and dumb 
girls as pupils in type-writing. Miss Day is one 
of the longest-established women type-writers in 
England. As so much type writing is transcribed 
from manuscript, the girls’ affliction is no draw- 
back. 
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Professor Henry C. Adams, of the University 
of Michigan, who has been called to the Chair 
of Finance in the Historical Department of Johns 
Hopkins University, was the first man to receive 
the degree of Ph. D. from the latter institution. 
That was in 1878. 


Professor John Stuart Blackie, who will be 
eighty-three years old in July,has never worn spec- 
tacles, and has not required a physician’s services 
for over thirty years. He attributes his strong 
health to his systematic habits. He rises at half 
after seven, breakfasts, devotes the morning to 
work and correspondence, and spends two hours 
every day in the open air. He takes an hour’s 
nap in the afternoon, does no hard work after 
nine in the evening, and retires at twelve. He 
has two mottoes which, he says, guide every mo- 
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ment of his life, and he never sends a letter 
without writing one of them in Greek letters in 
the left hand corner of the envelope. The first 
is, “Speak the truth in love; ” the other, «AH 
noble things are difficult todo” 
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Madame Patti visited the White House lately, 
merely to inspect the mansion, and upon her own 
invitation. She wrote to the President request- 
ing the privilege. A big handful of choice flow- 
ers from the White House conservatories was 
offered her as a souvenir. 





BOOK TABLE. 

“Wood Notes Wild.” By Simeon Pease 
Cheyney. Lee and Shepard, ro Milk street, 
Boston, Mass. Price, $2.00. 

The author of “ Wood Notes Wild,” Simeon 
Pease Cheney, was a music teacher for many 
years, and, being an ardent lover of nature, de- 
voted much time to the observation of the music 
of the birds in different parts of the United 
States. This observation convinced Mr, Cheney 
that all music in nature, animate and inani- 
mate, is worthy of study and imitation, that it 
gives out charming tones, and forms pleasing 
melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intona- 
tion and finish of execution, The author sup- 
ports this statement by giving the songs of many 
birds in musical notation on the staff. Shortly 
after writing these papers, Mr. Cheney passed 
away, and the work has been edited by his son, 
John Vance Cheney, librarian of the public 
library, San Francisco, who has added an ap- 
pendix, notes and bibliography of much value, 
and a complete index. A fine, half-tone portrait 
of Mr Cheney is given in the volume, 


««God’s Image in Man.” By Henry Wood. Lee 
and Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston, Mass 
Price, $1.00. 


This is not a theological treatise. It consists 
of graphic pictures of advanced religious 
thought in prose form, but of poetic quality. It 
is a series of visions through the intuition rather 
than an argument. Itseparates the external and 
dogmatic from what is internal and intrinsic. 
The different modes of divine revelation, the 
universality of law, race, solidarity, evolution and 
the present great transition from the old to the 
new in spiritual and metaphysical science are 
presented with a glow which is thoroughly un- 
conventional. 
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“ Tatters.” By Beulah, Lee and Shepard, to 
Milk street, Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents, 


“ Hand book of School Gymnastics,” By Baron 
Nils Posse, M.G. Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk 
street, Boston, Mass. © Price, +50 cents. 


Baron Posse, who has done more than any 
other person to extend the use of the Swedish 
system of gymnastics in this country, and to 
put it on a correct educational basis, has issued 
a manual of the system in which he gives, to ed- 
ucators and others, the results of his experience 
of five years in the work in this country, and of 
a much longer period of investigation. The 
book contains one hundred progressive tables of 
exercises which have been so arranged as to suit 
all the conditions of any school. It seems as 
though this work would be invaluable to instruc. 
tors and those desiring information on this sub. 
ject. 


“The Presumption of Sex.” By Oscar Fay 
Adams, Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk street, 
Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00. 

This volume, some portions of which originally 
appeared inthe Worth American Review, is the 
outcome of a good deal of observation on the 
part of the author, with added testimony de- 
rived from the observation of many men and 
women in different localities. Never was criti- 
cism of this nature presented in a more crisp and 
vigorous style and in such charming shape. 


“The Golden Guess.” By John Vance Che- 
ney. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass, Prices 
$1.50. 

Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows 
what are the essentials of true poetry as deter- 
mined by those whose literary pre-eminence 
gives authority to their opinions upon the subject; 
and, alter having established the standard, he 
proceeds to test the productions of some of our 
leading poets by it. Every one will not agree 
with all of the author’s conclusions, but all will 
concede that the essays reflect high scholarship 
and literary acumen. 


“It came to Pass.” By Mary Farley Sanborn. 
Leeand Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents. 
The cordial reception given Mrs. Sanborns’ 

first book, «Sweet and Twenty,” will be extended 

to this new story. While not so distinctively 4 

summer novel as the author’s earlier venture, it 

is yet far removed from the dreary field of novels 
with a purpose. The thread of the story is sim- 
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ple; but the deepest interest attaches to Alma, 
with her undisciplined nature, her romantic long- 
ings, and her girlish follies. ‘i he 

In a story where all the characters are so sym- 
pathetically drawn that they appear really to exist 
to the reader, it is difficult to single out one that 
is worthy of special mention; but as.a creation, 
Mrs. Martingale, the self-appointed inspector of 
cobwebs, and general adviser, is, perhaps the most 
striking. Jack, the faithful lover, calmly confi- 
dent that he will win his lady, is, next to Alma, 
the one who wins our warmest affection. The 
literary style of the book lends to the story a fresh- 
ness that cannot but prove delightful to the reader. 


«A Christmas at Sea.” By E, Shippen. L, R. 


Hamersly & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A number of “ yarns,” contributed by different 
officers of the navy, and Captain King, of the 
army. They are well told, and causea “ Christ- 
mas at Sea’? to be remembered after reading 
them. 


“A Double Wedding.” By Mrs, C, A. Warfield, 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Among all the writers of a decade ago none 
was better known or enjoyed more popularity 
than Mrs. C, A, Warfield, for in imagination she 
equaled Edgar A, Poe, and displayed the fire of 
genius in all her works, which are realistic, pas- 
sionate and intense, and holds the reader spell- 
bound to the end, 


“How to Make Over Old Dresses.” By Au- 
gusta Prescott. The Home Book Co,, box 
3629, New York, N. Y. Price, 25 cents. 


Mrs, Prescott has been an able contributor to 
Gopry’s LADy’s Book for the past three years, 
Her little book is full of useful information, and 
will save much to the careful manager, It should 
be in the hands of every home mother. 


“Felix Lanzberg’s Expiation.” By Ossip Schu- 
bin, author of “Asbein,” the great musical 
novel, Translated by Elise L. Lathrop. The 
Rose Library. Worthington Co., 747 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The new novel from the pen of Ossip Schubin, 
ihe leading novelist of his country, is unquestion- 
ably the most interesting of recent publications. 
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The scene of this powerful story is laid in Vienna, 
and describes a gifted, handsome young man of 
good family, splendid attainments and high pur- 
poses. All his good intentions, however, are 
brought to naught by a sudden wave. of passion 
—his overpowering love for the beautiful Spanish 
dancer, Juanita, the reigning queen of the bal- 
let, the adored of the jeamesse dorcé. Great sor- 
row comes upon him later on in life, after his 
marriage to a charming but rather frivolous young 
lady, as a consequence to his former great passion 
and to one act of guilt done in a moment of weak- 
ness. It is a story wonderfully well told, pro- 
foundly interesting, full of clever observations and 
presenting dazzling pictures of society life in the 
city on the beautiful blue Danube. 


“ The Governor and other Stories.”’ By George 
A. Hibbard. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, N. Y. 


This collection of stories first appeared in the 
magazines, and a second reading confirms the 
good impression received from the first. Mr. 
Hibbard does not throw overboard all romance, 
and his tales gain in interest from his manifest 
preference for what is known as a good story. 


“A Poor Girl.” By W. Heimburg. Translated 
by Elise L. Lathrop. With over 40 photogra- 
vure illustrations. Worthington Co., 747 Broad- 
way, New York. Price, in half Rox., $1.25; 
paper, 75 cents. 


There is an indefinable charm in the pages of 
Heimburg’s latest novel, «A Poor Girl.” It is dif- 
ficult to tell exactly the reason why, but somehow 
the book takes hold of one, we become deeply 
interested, and read on and on and cannot stop 
until the end is reached. Of course, one reason. 
for its occult power is that it is written with ad. 
mirable grace and precision, besides presenting 
a perfectly pure love story, very romantic, to be 
sure, but without being unnatural. Also the 
graceful ease with which the novel is unfolded, 
its minute fidelity to nature, its masterful presen- 
tations of the workings of the human heart, stamp 
it in every respect an exceptional book in current 
literature. The heroine’s character is worked 
out with the skill of an accomplished novelist, 
who, besides, contrives a satisfactory dénofiment 
and points out a useful moral. We feel confident 
that this story, which appeals so strongly to the 
reader’s sympathy, will be one of the favorites in 
the popular Heimburg series. 
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“Gil Blas of Santillane.” By A. R. Le Sage. 
Translated by Thomas Smollett ; with illustra- 
tions by R. de Los Rios and others. The Rose 
Library. Worthington Co.,747 Broadway, New 
York. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


A new and exceedingly attractive edition of 
the most widely-known of all European works of 
fiction, a book to be studied as well as to be en- 
joyed. Van Laun, in calling attention to Le 
Sage’s masterpiece, speaks of the vivid character 
painting, the penetrating observation, the lavish 
inventiveness, and the vivacity of the narrative 
in Gil Blas. Le Sage’s humor has body as well 
as brightness, breadth and geniality, besides 
shrewdnessand point. Gil Blas tells his own ad- 
ventures, spares nothing and nobody, and even his 
own short comings are exposed with sparkling 
drollery and vengeful frankness. 


«« Love Knows no Law.” By Leon de Tinseau. 
Translated by Camden Curwen. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Paper, 25 cents. Fair Library. Worthington 
Co., 747 Broadway, New York. Price, paper, 
25 cents. 


A French story of great beauty, written with 
surprising strength and fire, deeply interesting 
throughout, presenting imaginative pictures, in 
which breadth and vigor of treatment are har- 
moniously blended with exquisite delicacy of de- 
tail. 


« Little Brothers of the Air.” By Olive Thone 
Miller. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price, $1.25. 


Many of these sketches have been published in 
popular magazines and papers before. They 
give entertaining and pleasing accounts of dif- 
ferent birds, written in a style that interests as 
well as instructs. 


“A Fellow and His Wife.” By Blanche Willis 
Howard and William Sharp. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston, Mass. For sale by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
$1.25. 

Of the books which have attained to the posi- 
tion of being general favorites with the public, a 
foremost place has long been held by the works 
of Blanche Willis; the present work is made even 
more attractive by the collaboration with her of 
William Sharp. It is « fascinating story, and 


very strong. The details are worked ont with 
great vigor and impressiveness. 


“Colonel Starbottle’s Client, and Some Other 
People.” By Bret Harte. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Poston, Mass. For sale by J. B. Lip. 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
$1.25. 

A collection of nine stories written in the in- 
imitable style for which Bret Harte is noted. 


“Corintha Marizon.” By Cecil Griffith. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa, Price, 
50° cents. 


This is the last work of the author, whose pre- 
mature death cut short a literary career of much 
promise. A very seige of love and theological 
zeal is laid to Corintha’s soul by her husband, 
who adores and longs to “save” her, but without 
the least effect. Her mind cannot swerve from 
truth as she seesit. The reader cannot fail tobe 
carried awzy with the book to the end, 


“A Covenant With the Dead.” By Clara Le- 
more. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Price, 50 cents. 


An English society novel of overpowering in- 
terest, the plot of which defies unraveling until 
the last chapter is reached, The “covenant” 
made is kept through an intricacy of circum- 
stance, both striking and entertaining, and is 
brought to a happy conclusion. 


“Slaves of the Saw-dust.” By Amye Reade. 
Hovendon Company, 17 and 19 Waverly Place, 
New York. For sale by John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.00. 


‘this is a tale written to expose the wickedness 
of life ina circus. Theauthor is Amye Reade, 
an English woman, who wrote an effective story 
called “Ruby,” in which the wrong done by 
employing young children in places of amusement 
was strongly exposed. The new story shows @ 
terrible amount of baseness. 


“ What To Do.” By Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. D. 
Appleton ,« Company, New York. Price, 30 
cents. 


This is a companion to “ Don’t,” and contains 
much valuable information about social duties, 
etc. It is a handy book of reference for every 
one to have. 
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FROM JANUARY TO JUNE, 1892, INCLUSIVE, 


Colored Work Designs, containing : 
Design for Braiding Dress Skirt, 
Design for Night Dress Holder, 
Design for Table Cover and Border, 
Doily’s in Etching, 

Fancy Needlework, 
Outline Designs for Fancy Needlework, 

Compensation.—Poem. By Mrs. A. Gid- 

dings Park, 

Dorothy Kent’s Stepfather. 

Churchman Hewitt, 

Dorothy’s Valentine. By Edgar Wara- 

law Kendall, 

Easter Blossoms. By Adna H. Lightner, 

Easter Carol—Poem. By ZL. R. 

(Lilustrated), 

Elaine. By Ada £. Field, 

Eve of St. John, A Mid-summer Day’s 

Dream. By Marian C. L. Reeves, 
Fashionable Hospitality. By Margaret 
Spencer, 
Fashions, containing : 
Afternoon Gown for Lady 
(MMustrated), 471, 543 
Apron, Girl of Five Years, “ 202, 278 
Blouse Bodice for Lady, 474, 544 
Blouse for Little Girl, 205, 279 
Boa of Cinnamon Bear Fur, 3, 96 
Bonnet of Black Lace, 295, 367 
Bonnet of Black Straw, 291, 367 
Bonnet of Blue Crépe, 295, 367 
Bonnet of Blue Velvet, 116, 187 
Bonnet of Gold Braid, 111, 187 
Bonnet of Gray Velvet, 116, 187 
Bouquet for Evening Wear, 297, 367 
Breakfast Robe, 6, 96 
Calling Costume for Lady, 478, 544 
Calling Costume of China Silk, « 457 
Calling Costume of Satin- 
Faced Serge, “ 
Cape of Black Marten, 
Carriage Costume for Lady, 
Carriage Costume of Velvet, 
Cloak for Girl of Eight Years, 
Cloak for Girl of Ten Years, « 
Cloak for Infant, 
Cloak for Lady, 
Cloak for Lady, 
Cloak of Fawn-Color Cloth, 
Collar for Afternoon Dress, 
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Collar for Child, 

Collar for Cloth Jacket, 

Collar for Dress, 

Collar for Dress Bodice, 

Collar for Little Girl, 

Collar for Walking Jacket, 

Comb of Gold and Pearls, 

Comb of Tortoise Shell, 

Corset Covers, 

Costume for Girl of Twelve 
Years, 

Dinner Gown of Gray Silk, 

Driving Costume, - 

Dress for Girl of Ten Years, “ 

Dressing Gown, * «s 

Evening Gown of Black Silk, « 

Evening Toilette for Lady, “ 

Fancy Brooches, 

Fancy Drawers, 

Fancy Dress Sleeve, 

Fancy Front of Pink China 
Crape, 

Fancy Jacket of Cloth, 

Fancy Stomacher, 

Fans of Black Lace, 

Fashionable Bodice, 

Fashionable Brooches, 

Fashionable Cape of Black 
Passementerie, 

Fashionable Fans, 

Fashionable Gloves, “6 


Fashionable Jacket made al 
Cloth, 


Fashionable Neck Bow, 6 
Fashionable Pointed Bodice, ‘ 
Fashionable Sleeves, “ 
Fashionable Sleeve with deep 
Drapery, 
Fashionable Slippers, “ 
Frock for Boyof Four Years, “ 
Frock for Boy of Two Years, “ 
Frock for Girl of Nine Years, “ 
Frock for Girl of Pink Zephyr 
Cloth, 
Frock for Girl of Seven Years,“ 
Frock for Girl of Six Years, “ 
Frock for Girl of Twelve 
Years, 6s 
Frock for Girl of TwelveY ears,“ 
Front and Back of Child’s 
Apron, bas 
Front and Back of Calling 
Costume, 
Front and Back of Out-doot 
Toilette, ss 


{ Full Bodice of Navy Blue Silk « 


(Lllustrated ) 
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5, 96 
5, 96 
292, 367 
292, 367 
5, 96 
5, 96 
297, 367 
297, 367 
114, 187 


202, 278 
111, 187 
201, 278 
205, 279 

6, 96 
115, 18¥ 
471, 543 
112, 187 
114, 187 
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477» 544 
384, 457 
204, 279 
112, 187 
207, 279 
383, 457 


382, 457 
297, 367 
297, 367 


207, 297 
297, 364 
383) 457 
292, 367 


292, 367 
204, 279 
476, 544 
296, 367 
472, 554 


475, 544 
293, 367 
293, 367 


7, 96 
205, 279 


114, 187 
388, 457 


294, 367 
207, 397 


Girl’s Lawn Tennis Costume, 


(Lilustrated), 475, 544 


Gymnasium Costume, ‘“ 

Habit Shirt, “ 

Hat for Child of Brown Straw, “ 

Hat for Girl of Rough Straw, “ 

Hat of Black Straw, 

Hat of Brown Felt, 

Hat of Gray Felt, 

Hat of Gray Straw, 

Hat of Gray Velvet, 

Home Dress, 

House Body of China Silk, 

House Costume of Brown 
Velvet, 

House Costume of Black 
Bengaline, 

House Costume of Challis “ 

House Gown, “ 

House Gown for Lady, ‘“ 

House Gown of Black China 
Silk, “& 

House Gown of Cloth, “ 

House Gown of Gray Cloth, « 

House Gown of Surah, “ 

Jacket for Lady, 6 

Jacket for Lady, with Cape, 

Jacket for Girl of Fifteen, 

Lace Vest, 

Ladies Chemise, 

Lawn Tennis Costume, 

Long Cloak for Lady, 

Long Cloak for Lady of Beige 
Colored Cloth, “ 

Long Cloak of Heavy Cloth, « 

Long Jacket for Lady, a 

Morning Gown for Lady, 

Morning Wrapper, 

Muff of Sealskin, 

Novel Dressing Gown, 

Overcoat for Boy of Eight 
Years, 

Parasols, 

Peasant Coat for Little Girl, “ 

Plastron and Collar of Fasse- 
menterie, 

Plush Wrap for Lady, 

Princess Gown for Lady, 

Princess Gown of Violet China 
Silk, 

Promenade Costume, 

Reception Gown of Green 
Crepon, 

Reception Gown of Peau a. 
Sote, 


384, 457 
112. 187 
477) 544 
477» 544 
477» 543 

5, 96 

5, 96 
381, 457 
201, 288 

2, 95 
293, 367 


186 


385, 457 


117, 187 
4, 96 
295, 367 
472, 544 
475» 544 
I, 95 


199, 278 
111, 187 
206, 279 
296, 367 
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Reception Gown of Striped 

Silk, (Zllustrated ) 
Russian Blouse of Gray Cloth, * 
Russian Blouse for Child of 

Six Years, “ 
Sailor Dress for Girl of Ten 

Years, 

Sailor Suit for Boy, 

Seamless Bodice, 383, 457 
Skirt Front and Waistcoat, 5, 96 
Skating Dress, 2, 95 
Street Costume of Blue Cloth, « 291, 367 
Street Costume of Green Cloth, « 385, 457 
Street Gown of Plaid Wool 

Crepon, “ 

Suit for Boy of Eight Years, « 
Suit for Boy of Six Years, 
Swiss Belt, 202, 278 
Tailor-made Serge Gown, 203, 279 
Tea Gown, I, 95 
Tea Gown of Cream /vau de 

Sote, “6 

Three-quarter Jacket for Lady, « 
Tight Fitting Jacket for Lady, « 
Toilette in Corduroy, “ 
Toque of Brown Crape, 6s 
Visiting Costume of Navy-blue 

Velvet, “ 
Visiting Costume for Lady, “ 
Visiting Dress of Heliotrope 

Poplin, 6 
Walking Costume of Cheviot, « 
Walking Costume of Cloth, « 
Walking Costume of Dark-green 

Velvet, 6s 
Walking Costume of Light-gray 

Cloth, “ 
Walking Costume of Myrtle- 

green Cloth, ss 
Walking Costume of Navy-blue 

Cloth, “ 
Walking Costume of Brown 

Camel’s-hair, 6 
Walking Costume of Plain Cloth,“ 
Walking Costume of Seal Brown 

Cloth, “ 
Walking Costume of Gray Pekin,‘ 
Walking Costume of Pale Gray, “ 

Walking Costume for Lady, 

Walking Costume for Young Girl, 

Walking Gown for Lady of Blue 

Gingham, 473) 544 

Wrap for Lady of Seney Corded Silk, 210, 297 

Zouave Bodice for Lady, 474) 544 


111, 186 
381, 457 


202, 279 


7, 96 
114, 187 


291, 367 
7, 96 
7, 96 


381, 457 
117, 187 
117, 187 
472, 543 
471, 543 


199, 278 
543 


I, 95 
543 

186 
201, 278 
201, 278 
115, 187 
113, 187 


107, 186 
107, 186 


201, 278 
457 
366 
471, 543 
291, 367 


292, 367 


wer, 74 
February Flowers, By Margaret Spen- 

cer, 446 
Folly’s Reward, 449 
Foreign Gossip, 97, 188, 280, 368, 458, 545 
Forty Restful Days. By Margaret Spen- 

am, 534 
For a New Year’s Entertainment. By 

Marian C, L. Reeves, 45 


Frontispiece Illustrations, comprising : 


Confidential, 

Cupid at Work, 

Dona Isabel, 
Illustrated Poem, 
Industry, 

Little Barefoot, 

Little Grandmother, 
My Jewels, 

Psyche at Nature’s Mirror, 
Ready for Fun, 
Watching and Waiting, 
Will He Come? 


Happy New Year—Poem. By Ruth 
Raymona, 

Happy New Year. 
Hewitt, 

Have Faith.—Poem. By Lone Lee, 

Have You Forgotten?—Poem. By 
Lone Lee, 

Hope.—Poem. By Minette M. Lowater, 

Household, By Emma F. Gray, 

99, 190, 282, 370, 460, 

How to Decorate Comical Easter Eggs, 

How to go Abroad. By Augusta Salis- 
bury Prescott, 

I Dream.—Poem. By Charles Kiely 
Shetterly, 

Impatience.—Poem. By Kesiah Shelton, 

In Summer Twilight.—Poem. By Zi/- 
lian Grey, 

Jennie’s Going to be Married. By 
Augusta Salisbury Prescott, 

Josephine.—Poem. By Anna Whittier 
Wendall, 

Kate.—Poem. By &. A. Maitlana, 

Kitty’s Romance. By Maurice Gordon, 

Kittie’s Valentine. By Emma Church- 
man Hewitt, 

Like New Wine.—Poem. By Mrs. Ff. 
P.W. 


Zouave Jacket, 
Fay’s Masquerade. By ddna H. Light- 


By Zmma C. 


84 
300 


Lien Chu.” 
Little Words.—Poem. By Z. R. Baker, 417 


By Elisabeth C. Winter, 


Love.—Poem. By Mrs. 7. P. W., 
Love or Death. By Adna H. Lightner, 
Madam Winthrop’s Companion. By 
Elizabeth P. Train, 
Mammy’s Song.—Poem. By Charles 
Kiely Shetterly, 
Margeturry’s Charge. By Lillian A. 
North, 
Margin—1892. 
Marjorie Lee. 


149 
248 


389 
317 

260 
By Margaret Spencer, 


255 
By Margaret Spencer, 


37s 157+ 240, 331, 42 “ 
Miss Wilcox’s Will. By ’ Baily Read, , * 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins at the Chiropo- 
dist’s. By Belle C. Greene, 
Music, containing : 
Dialogue, 
The Contrite Heart, 
Thou Art the Way. 
My Aunt Tazewell’s Will. By 4. 
Gardner, 
My Ghost.—Poem. By Willis Steell, 
Mystical Lore. By Augusta Salisbury 
Prescott, 
New Year Receptions. By Augusta 
Salisbury Prescott, 
Nil Admerari—Poem. By Mrs. A. Gia- 
dings Park, 
N’Importe.—Poem. By S. £. Glover, 
No More.—Poem. By Lone Lee, 
One Easter Day. By C. £. F,, 
On Her Sixth Birthday. By Marian C. 
L. Reeves, 
O, the Light Wind From the Southland. 
—Poem. By Louise R. Baker, 
Our Arm Chair, 105, 195, 288, 376, 467, 
Review of Fashions, 93, 183, 274, 363, 453, 
Roger’s New Year Bargain. By Eagar 
Wardlaw Kendall, 
Sketches of Girls. By "Leigh North, 177, 
St. Valentine’s Work.—Poem. By Ruth 
Raymond. 
Ten Little Flower Pots.—Poem. By 
Olivia Phillips, 
The Casket—Poem. By Willis Steell, 
The Charm.—Poem. By 7. H. Farnham, 
The Children’s Corner, containing : 
A Letter From Snowball, by S. 4. 2, 
Burning Water. By Alvin Fovenil, 272, 
I’m a Boy, I’d Have You Know.— 
Poem. By Loutse R. Baker, 
Jocko. By Susie M. Best, 
Teddy’s Temptation. By Clarissa 
Downs, 
The Romance of a Doll’s House, 
The Day of Love—Poem. By C, 
Lowater, 
The Discipline of Pain. By Zdgar 


232 


225 
171 
179 

79 
44! 
395 
171 
346 
168 


154 
553 
541 


48 
172 


138 
76 


66 
450 


452 
360 


92 
452 


181 
89 


341 


Faweett, 221, 309, 411 


The Doctor’s Surrender. By Linda 
Beli Colson, 

The Forest’s Woe. —Poem. By Mrs. S. 
H. Snider, 

The Guest That Never Came. By 
Emma Churchman Hewitt, 

The Happy Housewife’s Song.— Poem. 
By Fanny L. Fancher, 

The House on the Hill. By Anna BZ. 
Hamlin, 

The Latest News.—Poem. By / 4. 
Maitland, 

The Legend of the Lantern. By Olivia 


22 
78 
529 
27 
422 


497 


Lovell Wilson, II, 119, 211 


The Little Brown Seed in the Furrow. 
‘—Poem. By Charles Kiely Shet- 
terly, 
The Old Elm Tree.—Poem. By Kate 
Auld Voorkess, 
The Old Guitar. By Emma Churchman 
Hewitt, 


44 


The Passing of Winter.—Poem. By 
Foseph Dana Miller, 
The Silver Swan. By Fudith Spencer, 
The Secret of Dumfrashire Castle. By 
Myrtle Myrrick, 
The Tide of the.Equinox. By Louise 
Barton, , 
The Two Portraits. By 1. £. B., 
Thy Presence.—Poem. By Lisette 
Clayton Hood, 
To Dream and Think of Thee.—Poem. 
By Kate Auld Voorhess, 
To Lesbia.—Poem. By 7: H. Farn- 
ham, 
Two Valentines. By M. D. Stirling, 
Uncle Sam’s Family Getting Home. By 
Margaret Spencer, 
Was It Not You?—Poem. By Kesiahk 
Shelton, 
Was She My Neighbor. By Lillian A. 
North, 418, 
Where Would You Wish Your Grave to 
Be.—Poem. By Ninette M, Lowater, 
Work Table, Containing : 
Apron, Embroidered, (Siete), 550, 
Bag for Linen, 551, 
Bag for Work, “ 193, 
Band in Embroidery, “ 284, 
Design for Border in Braid- 
ing for Dress, “ 
Design for a. Night Dyess 
Case, 
Design for Table Cover “a 
Stripe, “ 
Doily’s in Etching, 
Fan in Crimped Paper, “ 
Fancy Bag for Soiled Hand- 
kerchiefs, 
Fancy Needlework, 
Fancy Pincushion, 
Handkerchief Sachet, 
Hanging Pincushion, 
Knitted Reins, 
Leather Decoration, 
New Pincushions, 
Novel Crochet Work, 
Novelties for Home Decoration, 
Outline Designs for Fancy Needle- 
work, (Llustratea), 
Painted Bagging, 
Paper Lamp Shade, (J//ustrated), 101, 
Penwiper, 284, 
Poker Work, 
Seed Embroidery, (Wlustrated), 
462, 464, 465, “ 
Some Hints on Table Decoration, 
Some Hints Upon Selecting Gifts, 193 
Splint Work, ( Melustrated ), 192, 194 
Stationery Box, 101, 102 
Tidy for Sofa Back, 372, 373 
Toys for Children to Make 462 
Trefoil Trinket Box, IOI, 102 
Trimming Lace in Crochet, 284, 287 
Trinket Box, 284 
Twin Bags on a Blotter, 
Yonder.—Poem. By Prof. C. F. Thorpe, 
Youth and Memory.—Poem. By Mrs. 7. /. W.,533 








